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PART II.—BOOK THE SECOND. 
Gwwopnplaine and Bea. 





CHAPTER I. 


WHERE WE SEE THE FACE OF HIM WHOM WE HAVE HITHERTJO 
SEEN ONLY IN HIS ACTS. 


} plaine She had bestowed on him a mouth opening to 
> his ears, ears folding back to his eyes, a shapeless nose 
4D made for balancing the glasses of the grinner, and a 
face that no one could look upon without laughing. 

We have just said that nature had overwhelmed Gwynplaine with 
her gifts. But was it nature? Had she not been assisted ? 

Two slits allowed for eyes, a hiatus for a mouth, a mouldy-looking 
protuberance, with two holes for nostrils, a flattened face, all having 
for the result an appearance of laughter. It is certain that nature 
alone had never produced such perfection. Only, is laughter a 
synonym of joy? If in the presence of this mountebank—-because 
that was his profession—the first impression of gaiety wore off, if this 
man were observed with attention, traces of art might be recognised. 

Such a face could never have been created by chance, but must 
have resulted from intention. To be so highly finished was not in 
nature, 
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Man can do nothing to create beauty, but a great deal in produc- 
ing ugliness. A Hottentot profile cannot be changed into a Roman 
outline, but of a Grecian nose you may make that of a Calmuck. It 
is sufficient to obliterate the root of the nose, and to flatten the 
nostrils. The dog Latin of the middle ages had not created for 
nothing the verb denasare. 

Had Gwynplaine when a child been so worthy of attention that 
his face had been subjected to transmutation ? 

Why not? Needed there a greater motive than that of specula- 
tion as to his future exhibition ? 

According to all appearance, industrious manipulators of children 
had worked on this face. It seemed evident that a mysterious 
science, probably occult, which was to surgery what alchemy was to 
chemistry, had chiseled this flesh with a master hand at a tender 
age, and created this countenance with premeditation. This 
science, clever with the knife at cutting cartilages and ligatures, had 
enlarged the mouth, cut away the lips, laid bare the gums, distended 
the ears, cut the cartilages, displaced the eyelids and the cheeks, 
enlarged the zygomatic muscle, flattened the seams and the cicatrices, 
brought back the skin over the lesions whilst the face was thus 
stretched, making a powerful and profound piece of sculpture, which 
resulted in the mask Gwynplaine. 

Man is not born thus. 

Whatever had been the cause, the manipulation of Gwynplaine had 
succeeded admirably. Gwynplaine was a gift made by providence 
to dispel the sadness of man. 

By what providence ? 

Is there a providence of demons as well as of God? 

We put this question without answering it. 

Gwynplaine was a mountebank. He was a public show. No 
such effect had ever before been produced. Hypochondriacs 
were cured by the sight of him alone. He was avoided by 
folks in mourning, because they were compelled, on seeing him, to 

_laugh, without regard to their decent gravity. One day the execu- 
tioner came, and Gwynplaine made him laugh. On seeing Gwyn- 
plaine everyone held his sides. He spoke, and they rolled on the 
ground. He was removed from chagrin as is pole from pole. 
Spleen at one end ; Gwynplaine at the other. 

Thus he rose rapidly in the fair ground and in the cross roads 
with the satisfactory renown of being a horrible man. 

It was Gwynplaine’s laugh which made others laugh, and yet he 
laughed not. 
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His face laughed ; his thoughts did not. 

The extraordinary face which chance or a special and grotesque 
trade had fashioned for him, laughed alone. Gwynplaine had 
nothing to do with it. The outside did not depend on the interior. 
This laugh which he did not make himself on his brow, on his eye- 
lids, on his mouth, he could not remove. They had stamped for 
ever that laugh on his face. 

It was automatic, and the more irresistible because it seemed 
petrified. No one could escape from this rictus. Two convulsions 
of the face are infectious ; laughing and yawning. By virtue of the 
mysterious operation to which Gwynplaine had probably been sub- 
jected in his infancy, every part of his face contributed to this rictus ; 
all his physiognomy led to that result, as a wheel centres in the nave. 
All his emotions, whatever they might have been, intensified this 
strange face of joy, or to speak more correctly, aggravated it. 

Astonishment which might have held him, suffering which he 
might have felt, anger which might take possession of him, pity 
which might have moved him, would only increase this hilarity of 
his muscles. Had he wept, he had laughed; and whatever Gwyn- 
plaine was, whatever he wished to be, whatever he thought, from the 
moment that he raised his head, the crowd, if crowd there was, had 
before them this impersonation : an overwhelming burst of laughter. 

It was that which we imagine of Medusa, but Medusa hilarious. 
All feeling or thought in the mind of the spectator was suddenly put 
to flight by this unexpected apparition, and laughter was inevitable. 
Antique art formerly placed on the outsides of the Greek theatre 
a joyous brazen face, called Comedy. This bronze semblance 
laughed and occasioned laughter, but remained pensive. All 
parody which borders on folly, all irony which borders on wisdom, 
were condensed and amalgamated in this face. ‘The burthen of 
care, of disillusion, disquiet, and grief, was expressed in this impas- 
sive countenance, and resulted in the lugubrious total of mirth. One 
corner of the mouth was raised, in mockery of the human race; the 
other side,-in blasphemy of the gods. 

Men confronted this model of ideal sarcasm and exemplification 
of irony which each possesses internally ; and the crowd, renewed 
ceaselessly around this fixed laugh, died away with delight before the 
sepulchral immobility of mirth. 

One might have said that Gwynplaine was this dark, dead mask 
of ancient comedy, adjusted to the body of a living man. This in- 
fernal head of implacable hilarity he supported on his neck. What 
a weight for the shoulders of a man—an eternal laugh ! 
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An eternal laugh! ; 

Understand, and we will explain. The Manicheans believed that 
absolute power occasionally gave way, and that God sometimes abdi- 
cated for a short time. This must be understood also of the will. 
We do not admit that it can ever be utterly powerless. The whole 
of existence resembles a letter which is modified in the postscript. For 
Gwynplaine the postscript was this: by the force of his will, and by 
concentrating all his attention, and on condition that no emotion 
should come to distract and turn away the fixedness of his effort, he 
could manage to suspend the eternal rictus of his face, and to throw 
over it a kind of tragic veil, and then the spectator laughed.no longer ; 
he shuddered. 

This exertion Gwynplaine scarcely ever made. It was a terrible 
effort, and an insupportable tension. Moreover, it happened that on 
the slightest distraction, or the slightest emotion, this laugh, driven 
back for a moment, returned with an impulse which was irresistible 
in proportion to the force of his adverse feeling. 

With this exception, Gwynplaine’s laugh was eternal. 

On seeing Gwynplaine, all the world laughed. When they had 
laughed, they turned their heads. Women shrank from him with 
horror. The man was frightful. The joyous convulsion of laughter 
was asa tribute paid ; they submitted to it gladly, but almost mechani- 
cally. Besides, when once the novelty of the laugh had passed over, 
Gwynplaine was insupportable for a woman to see, and impossible 
to contemplate. But he was tall, well-made, and agile, and no way 
deformed, excepting in his face. 

This gave a presumption that Gwynplaine was rather a creation 
of art than a work of nature. Gwynplaine, beautiful in figure, had 
probably been beautiful in face. At his birth he probably had 
resembled other infants. They had left the body untouched, and 
retouched only the face. 

Gwynplaine had been made to order,—at least, so it appeared. 
They had left him his teeth; teeth are necessary toa laugh. The 
death’s head retains them. The operation performed on him must 
have been frightful. That he had no remembrance of it was no 
proof that it had not taken place. This surgical sculpture could 
never have succeeded excepting on a very young child, and conse- 
quently on one having little consciousness of what happened to him, 
and who might easily take a wound fora sickness, Besides this, we 
may remember that they had in those times means of putting patients 
to sleep, and of suppressing all suffering ; only then it was called magic, 
now it is called anzsthesia. Besides this face, those who had brought 
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him up had given him the resources of a gymnast, and an athlete. 
His articulations, usefully displaced and fashioned to bending the 
wrong way, had received the education of a clown, and could, like 
the hinges of a door, move backward and forward. In appro- 
priating him to the profession of mountebank nothing had been 
neglected. His hair had been dyed with ochre once for all. A secret 
which has been rediscovered at the present day. Pretty women use 
it, and that which was considered ugly formerly is now considered to 
embellish. Gwynplaine had yellow hair. The painting of this hair 
having probably been done by some corrosive preparation, had left 
it woolly and rough to the touch. ‘These yellow bristles, rather a 
mane than a head of hair, covered and concealed a large skull, 
evidently made to contain thought. The operation, whatever it had 
been which had deprived his features of harmony, and put all their 
flesh in disorder, had had no effect on the bony structure of his head. 
The facial angle had been powerful and surprisingly grand. Behind 
this laugh there was a soul, dreaming, as our souls dream. This 
laugh was for Gwynplaine quite a talent. He could do nothing 
with it, so he turned it to account. By means of this laugh he 
gained his living. Gwynplaine, as you have doubtless already 
recognised, was the child abandoned one evening on the coast of 
Portland, and received into a poor ambulatory caravan at Weymouth. 


CHAPTER II. 
DEA. 


Tuat boy was at this time a man. Fifteen years had passed. It 
was in 1705. Gwynplaine was in his twenty-fifth year. 

Ursus had kept the two children with him. They made a group 
of wanderers. Ursus and Homo had aged. Ursus had become 
quite bald. The wolf was growing grey. The age of wolves is not 
fixed like that of dogs. According to Molin, there are wolves that 
live eighty years, amongst others the little koupara, cavievorus, and 
the rank wolf, canis nubilus, of Say. 

The little girl found on the dead woman was now a tall creature 
of sixteen years, with brown hair, slight, fragile, almost tremulous 
from delicacy, and giving the fear that she might be broken; 
admirably beautiful, and with eyes full of light, yet blind. That fatal 
winter night which overthrew the beggar woman and her infant in 
the snow had struck a double blow. It had killed the mother and 
blinded the child. Gutta serena had for ever paralysed the eyes of 
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this girl, now become woman in her turn. On her face which saw 
not the light of day, the depressed corners of the mouth indicated 
the bitterness of the privation. Her eyes, large and clear, had this 
strange quality that, extinguished for ever to her, to others they were 
brilliant. They were mysterious lighted torches burning, but without. 
They gave light but possessed it not. These sightless eyes were 
resplendent. This captive of shadows lighted up the sombre place 
she inhabited. From the depth of her incurable darkness, behind 
that black wall called blindness, she flung rays. She saw not the 
sun without, but, her soul shone within. Her dead look had 
something indescribable of celestial earnestness. She was the night, 
and from this irremediable darkness with which she was amalga- 
mated, she came forth a star. Ursus, with his mania for Latin 
names, had baptised her Dea. He had taken his wolf into consulta- 
tion. He had said to him, “ You represent man, I represent beasts. 
We are of the lower world, this little one shall represent the world 
on high. So much feebleness is all-powerful. In this manner the 
universe complete shall be in our hut in its three orders,—human, 
animal, and Divine.” The wolf made no objection. It was for this 
reason that the foundling was called Dea. 

As to Gwynplaine, Ursus had not had the trouble of inventing a 
name for him. The morning of the same day when he had realised 
the disfigurement of the little boy, and the blindness of the infant, he 
had asked, “ Boy, what is your name?” and the boy had answered, 
“ They call me Gwynplaine.” “ Be Gwynplaine then,” said Ursus. 

Dea assisted Gwynplaine in his exercises. If human misery could 
be summed up, it would have been so by Gwynplaine and Dea. 
Each seemed born in a compartment of the sepulchre ; Gwynplaine 
in the horrible, Dea in the darkness. Their existences were shadowed 
by different kinds of darkness, taken from the two formidable sides 
of night. Dea had this shadow in her, and Gwynplaine had it on 
him. There was a phantom in Dea, and a spectre in Gwynplaine. 
Dea was in sadness, and Gwynplaine was yet worse. There was for 
Gwynplaine, who could see, a heartrending possibility that existed not 
for Dea, blind, that of comparing himself with other men. Now, in 
a situation such as that of Gwynplaine, admitting that he sought to 
take his own measure, to compare himself with others, was no 
longer to comprehend himself. To have, like Dea, an empty look, 
from which all the world is absent, is a supreme distress, less however 
than this : to be his own enigma ; to feel, besides, that something was 
absent, and that something was himself. To see the universe and 
not to see himself. Dea had a veil over her, the night. Gwynplaine 
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had a mask, his face. Inexplicable fact, it was by his own flesh that 
Gwynplaine was masked. What his visage had been he knew not. 
His face had vanished. They had affixed to him a false self. He 
had for a face a disappearance. His head lived, his face was dead. 
He never remembered to have seen it. The human race for Gwyn- 
plaine, as for Dea, was an exterior fact. It was far-off. She was 
alone, he was alone. The isolation of Dea was darkness, that of 
Gwynplaine was sinister. He saw all things; for Dea creation 
passed not the bounds of touch and hearing; reality was bounded, 
limited, short, altogether lost at once. Nothing was infinite to her 
but darkness. 

For-Gwynplaine to live was to have the crowd for ever before him 
and outside him. Dea was the proscribed from light, Gwynplaine 
was the banned of life. They were beyond the pale of hope, and, 
had reached the depth of possible calamity ; they had sunk into it, 
he and she. An observer who had seen them would have felt: his 
observations melt into immeasurable pity. What must they not have 
suffered! The decree of misfortune weighed visibly on these human 
creatures, and never had fatality around two beings who had done 
nothing to deserve it, more clearly turned destiny into torture, and 
life into hell. 

They lived in Paradise. 

They loved. 

Gwynplaine adored Dea. Dea’s love for Gwynplaine was idolatry. 

“* How beautiful you are!” she said to him, 


CHAPTER III. 
“ OCULOS NON HABET, ET VIDET.” 


ONLy one woman on the earth saw Gwynplaine. It was the blind 
girl. She had learned from Ursus what Gwynplaine had done for her, 
to whom Gwynplaine had related his rough journey from Portland to 
Weymouth, and the mingled agonies of his abandonment. 

She knew that when she was an infant expiring on her dead 
mother, a being scarcely larger than herself had gathered her up; 
that this being, exiled, and as it were, buried under this dark 
universal rejection, had heard her cry. That all the world having 
been deaf to him, he had not been deaf to her. That this child, 
alone, feeble, cast off without any resting place here below, dragging 
himself along in the waste, exhausted with fatigue, bruised, had ac- 
cepted from the hands of night this burthen, another infant ; and that 
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he, who had nothing to expect in that obscure distribution which we 
call fate, had charged himself with a destiny. That naked, in anguish 
and distress, he had made himself Providence; that when Heaven 
had closed itself he had opened his heart. That lost, he had saved ; 
that -having neither roof-tree nor shelter, he had been an asylum ; 
that he had made himself mother and nurse ; that he who was alone 
in the world had responded to abandonment by adoption; that lost 
in darkness he had given this example, that not feeling himself 
sufficiently burthened, he had added to his load by taking that of 
another; that in this world, which seemed to contain nothing for him, 
he had found a duty; that where all would have hesitated he had 
advanced ; that where all drew back he consented ; that he had put 
his hand into the jaws of the grave and brought out herself—Dea ; 
that half naked he had given her his rags, because she was cold ; 
that famished, he had thought of giving her food and drink ; that for 
this little creature, another little creature had combated death. He 
had fought him under every form ; under the form of winter and 
snow, under the form of solitude, under the form of terror, under the 
form of cold, famine, and thirst, under the form of whirlwind ; and 
that for her—Dea. This Titan, ten years old, had given battle to the 
immensity of night. She knew that as a child he had done this, and 
that now as a man, he was strength to her weakness, riches to her 
poverty, healing to her ailing, and sight to her blind. Across the 
thickness of the unknown within which she felt herself to be held, 
she distinguished clearly this devotion, this abnegation, this courage. 
Heroism in immaterial regions has an outline ; she seized this sublime 
outline. In the inexplicable abstraction where thought lives unlighted 
by the sun, Dea perceived the mysterious lineaments of virtue. In 
the surrounding of dark objects moving by her, which was the only 
impression made on her by reality; in this unquiet stagnation of a 
creature, always passive, always on the watch for possible evil; in 
this sensation of being defenceless, which is the life of the blind, she 
clung to Gwynplaine as something above her. Gwynplaine was never 
cold, never absent, never eclipsed ; Gwynplaine was sympathetic, 
helpful, and sweet-tempered. Dea quivered with certainty and 
gratitude, her anxiety changed into ecstasy, and with her shadowy 
eyes she contemplated on the zenith from the depth of her abyss, 
this rich light of his goodness. In ideal goodness is the sun; and 
Gwynplaine dazzled Dea. 

To the crowd, which has too many heads to have a thought, and 
too many eyes to have a sight,—to the crowd who, superficial them- 
selves, judge only of the surface, Gwynplaine was a clown, a merry- 
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andrew, a mountebank, a creature grotesque, a little more and a 
little less than a beast. The crowd knew only the face. 

For Dea, Gwynplaine was the saviour who had gathered her into 
his arms in the tomb and borne her from its precincts ; the consoler 
who made life tolerable ; the liberator, whose hand, holding her own, 
guided her in that labyrinth called blindness. Gwynplaine was her 
brother, friend, guide, support ; the personification of heavenly 
power, the husband, winged and resplendent. Where the multitude 
saw the monster, Dea recognised the archangel. It was that Dea, 
blind, saw his soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOVERS MATCHED. 


Ursus, a philosopher, understood. He approved of the fascination 
of Dea. He said, the blind see the invisible. He said, inward 
knowledge is vision. Then, looking at Gwynplaine, he murmured, 
half monster, but half god. 

Gwynplaine, on his side, was madly in love with Dea. 

There is the invisible eye, the spirit, and the visible eye, the eye- 
ball. He saw her with the visible eye. Dea was dazzled by the 
ideal. Gwynplaine, with that which was real. Gwynplaine was not 
ugly ; he was frightful. He had his contrast before him: in pro- 
portion as he was terrible, Dea was sweet. He was horror; she was 
grace. Dea was his dream. She seemed a vision scarcely embodied. 
There was in her whole person, in her Grecian form, in her fine and 
supple figure, swaying like a reed, in her shoulders, which might 
have invisible wings, in the modest roundness which indicated sex, 
but to the soul, rather than to the senses,—in her fairness, which 
amounted almost to transparency, in the proud and reserved serenity 
of her look, divinely shut from earth, in the sacred innocence of her 
smile,—she was almost an angel, and yet a woman. 

Gwynplaine, we have said, compared himself and compared Dea. 
His existence, such as it was, was the result of a double and 
unheard-of choice. 

It was the point of intersection of two rays; one from below and 
one from above—the black and the white ray. To the same crumb, 
perhaps pecked at, at the same time, by the two beaks of evil and 
good, one gave the bite, the other the kiss. Gwynplaine was this 
crumb—an atom, wounded and caressed. Gwynplaine was the pro- 
duct of fatality, complicated with providence. Misfortune had placed 
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its finger on him; happiness also. Two extreme destinies com- 
posed his strange fate. He had on him an anathema and a benedic- 
tion. He had been elected fora curse. Who washe? He knew 
not. When he looked at himself, he saw one unknown; but this 
unknown was a monster. Gwynplaine lived in a sort of decapitation, 
having a face which did not belong to him. This face was frightful, 
so frightful that it was absurd. It alarmed so much that folks laughed. 
It was infernally a buffoon. It was the shipwreck of a human face 
in an animal mask. 

Never had been seen so total an eclipse of humanity in a human 
face ; never parody had been more complete; never sketch more 
frightful had grinned in a nightmare; never had anything, which 
could repulse a woman, been more hideously amalgamated in a 
man. The unfortunate heart, masked and calumniated by this face, 
seemed for ever condemned to solitude under this visage as under 
the lid of a tomb. 

No! Where unknown malice had done its worst, invisible goodness 
had lent its aid. In this poor, disinherited foundling, suddenly en- 
nobled, by the side of repulsion it had placed attraction; on the 
barren shoal, it had set the loadstone ; it had made a soul fly with 
swift wings towards this abandoned man; it had commissioned the 
‘dove to console the creature whom the thunderbolt had overwhelmed, 
and made beauty adore deformity. For this to be possible it was 
necessary that the beauty should not see the disfigurement. For this 
‘good fortune ill-fortune was necessary. Providence had made Dea 
blind. 

Gwynplaine vaguely felt himself to be the object of a redemption. 
Why had he been persecuted? He knew not. Why redeemed? He 
knew not. All he knew was, that a halo had encircled his brand. 
When Gwynplaine had been old enough to understand, Ursus had 
read and explained to him the text of Doctor Conquest de Denasatis, 
and in another folio, Hugo Plagon, the passage, nares habens mutilas ; 
but Ursus had prudently abstained from “‘ hypotheses,” and had been 
reserved in his opinion of what it might mean. Suppositions were 
‘possible. The probability of violence exercised on the infant Gwyn- 
plaine was hinted at, but for Gwynplaine the result was its only 
evidence. His destiny was to live under a stigma. Why this stigma? 
There was no answer. 

Silence and solitude were around Gwynplaine. All was uncertain 
in the conjectures which could be fitted to this tragical reality ; 
excepting the terrible fact nothing was certain. In this discourage- 
ment Dea intervened a sort of celestial interposition between him 
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and despair. He perceived—melted and reinspirited by the sweetness 
which this beautiful girl turned towards him—that horrible as he was 
a beatified wonder affected his monstrous visage. Having been 
fashioned to create dread, it had this miraculous exception, that it 
was admired and adored in the ideal by the light ; and, monster as 
he was, he felt himself the object of contemplation to a star. 

Gwynplaine and Dea were united, and these two suffering hearts 
adored each other. One nest, two birds. This was their history. 
They had begun to feel the universal law—to please, to seek, and to 
find. 

In this manner hatred was deceived. The persecutors of Gwyn- 
plaine, whosoever they might have been—the deadly enigma, from 
whatever part it came, had missed its aim. They had intended to 
drive him to desperation. They had succeeded in driving him into 
enchantment. They had beforehand affianced him to a healing 
wound. They had predestined him to be consoled by an affliction. 
The pincers of the executioner had softly changed into the delicately- 
moulded hand of a girl, Gwynplaine was horrible ; artificially 
horrible—made horrible by the hand of man. They had hoped to 
exile him for ever: first, from his family, if his family existed, and 
then from humanity, as an infant. They had made of him a ruin ; of 
this ruin Nature had repossessed herself, as she does of all ruins. 
This solitude Nature had consoled, as she consoles all solitudes. 
Nature comes to the succour of all abandoned; where all is lacking 
she rebestows her whole self. She flourishes and grows green on the 
ruins: she has ivy for stones and love for man. Profound generosity 
of shadow. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BLUE IN THE BLACK, 


Tuus lived one with the other these unfortunate creatures. Dea, 
relying ; Gwynplaine, accepted. These orphans were all in all to 
each other. The feeble one to the deformed one. These widowed 
children were betrothed. An unspeakable act of grace had relieved 
them from their distresses. They were grateful. To whom? To the 
dark immensity. Be grateful in your own hearts. That is sufficient. 
Thanksgiving has wings, and goes in the right direction. Your prayer 
knows more than you can. 

How many men have believed that they prayed to Jupiter, when 
they prayed to Jehovah? How many believers in amulets are 
listened to by the Almighty? How many atheists there are who 
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know not that, by the simple fact of being good and sad, they pray 
to God? 

Gwynplaine and Dea were grateful. Deformity is expulsion. Blind- 
ness is a precipice. The expelled one had been adopted ; the pre- 
cipice was habitable. 

Gwynplaine had seen a brilliant light descending on him, in an 
arrangement of destiny which seemed to put in the perspective of 
a dream, a white cloud of beauty having the form of a woman, a 
radiant vision which had a heart ; and this phantom, almost a cloud 
and yet a woman, clasped him ; and this apparition embraced him ; 
and this heart desired him. Gwynplaine was no longer deformed. 
He was beloved. The rose demanded the caterpillar in marriage, 
feeling that within the caterpillar was a divine butterfly. Gwyn- 
plaine the rejected was chosen. ‘To have one’s desire is all. Gwyn- 
plaine had his, Dea hers. 

The dejection of the disfigured man was exalted and dilated into 
intoxication, into delight, into belief; and a hand was stretched out 
towards the melancholy hesitation of the blind girl, to guide her in 
her darkness. 

By the penetration of the two distresses in the ideal, by this 
absorption, the two excluded were admitted to each other, the two 
fragments combined to be completed. They were held together by 
what they lacked: in that in which one was poor the other was rich. 
The misfortune of one made the treasure of the other. Had Dea not 
been blind, would she have chosen Gwynplaine? Had Gwynplaine 
not been disfigured, would] he have preferred Dea? She probably 
would have rejected the deformed, as he would have passed by the 
infirm. What happiness for Dea that Gwynplaine was hideous! 
What good fortune for Gwynplaine that Dea was blind! Apart from 
their providential similarity, they were impossible. A prodigious 
want of each other was at the bottom of their hearts. Gwynplaine 
saved Dea. Dea saved Gwynplaine. Apposition of misery produced 
adherence. It was the embrace of those swallowed in a gulf; none 
_Closer, none more hopeless, none more exquisite. 

Gwynplaine had a thought. “What should I be without her?” 
Dea had a thought. “What should I be without him ?” 

These two exiles made a country. These two incurable fatalities, 
the marks of Gwynplaine and the blindness of Dea, joined them 
together in contentment. They sufficed to each other. They 
imagined nothing beyond each other. To speak to one another was 
a delight, to approach was beatitude ; by force of reciprocal intuition 
they became united in the same reverie, and thought the same 
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thoughts. When Gwynplaine walked, Dea believed that she heard 
the step of one deified. They tightened their mutual grasp in a sort 
of sidereal clear obscure, full of perfumes, of gleams, of music, of the 
luminous architecture of dreams. They belonged to each other ; 
they knew themselves to be for ever united in the same joy and the 
same ecstasy ; and nothing could be stranger than this construction 
of an Eden by two of the damned. 

They were inexpressively happy. In their hell they had created 
heaven. Such was thy power, O Love! Dea heard Gwynplaine 
laugh ; Gwynplaine saw Dea smile. Thus ideal felicity was found, 
the perfect joy of life was realised, the mysterious problem of happi- 
ness was solved ; and by whom? By two wretches. 

For Gwynplaine, Dea was splendour. For Dea, Gwynplaine was 
presence. Presence is that profound mystery which renders the in- 
visible world divine, and from which results that other mystery,— 
confidence, In religion this is all that cannot be reduced ; but this, 
irreducible, is sufficient. The immense motive power is not seen ; 
it is felt. 

Gwynplaine was the religion of Dea. Sometimes, lost in her sense 
of love toward him, she knelt, like a beautiful priestess before a 
gnome in a pagoda,—made happy by her adoration. 

Imagine to yourself an abyss, and in its centre an oasis of light, and 
in this oasis two creatures dazzling each other, shut out of life; no 
purity could be compared to their loves. Dea was ignorant what a 
kiss might be, though perhaps she desired it; because blindness, 
especially in a woman, has its dreams, and though perhaps trembling 
at the approaches of the unknown, does not fear them all. As to 
Gwynplaine, his sensitive youth made him pensive. The more 
delirious he felt, the more timid he became. He might have dared 
anything with this companion of his early youth, with this creature 
innocent of fault as the light, with this blind girl who saw but one 
thing—that she adored him! But he would have thought it a theft 
to take what she might have given; and resigned himself with a 
_ melancholy satisfaction to love angelically, and the conviction of his 
deformity resolved itself into a proud purity. These happy creatures 
inhabited the ideal. They were married at distances as opposite as 
the spheres. They exchanged in the deep blue the profound efflu- 
vium which is in infinity attraction, and on earth the sexes. They 
gave the kisses of souls. They had always passed their lives together. 
They knew themselves not, when not in each other's society. The 
infancy of Dea had coincided with the adolescence of Gwynplaine. 
They had grown up side by side. For a long time they had slept in 
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the same bed, for the hut was not a large bedchamber. They lay on 
the chest, Ursus on the floor ; that was the arrangement. 

One fine day, whilst Dea was still small, Gwynplaine thought him- 
self grown, and it was on the side of the youth that shame arose. 
He said to Ursus, “I will also sleep on the floor.” And at night he 
stretched himself, like the old man, on the bear skin. Then Dea 
wept. She cried for her bedfellow ; but Gwynplaine, become rest- 
less because he had begun to love, had decided to remain where he 
was. From this moment he always slept by the side of Ursus on the 
planks. In the summer, when the nights were fine, he slept outside 
with Homo. 

Dea was thirteen, and was not yet resigned to the arrangement. 
Often in the evening she said, “‘ Gwynplaine, come close to me; that 
will put me to sleep.” A man lying by her side was a necessity for 
her innocent slumbers. 

Nudity is to see itself nude. She ignored nudity. It was the 
ingenuousness of Arcadia or Otaheite. Dea unsophisticated, made 
Gwynplaine untameable. Sometimes it happened that Dea, already 
almost a young girl, combed her long hair, sitting on her bed, her 
chemise unfastened and half fallen off, revealing indications of a 
feminine statue, and a vague commencement of Eve, and would call 
Gwynplaine. Gwynplaine blushed, lowered his eyes, and knew not 
what would become of him before this innocent creature. Stam- 
mering, he turned his head, feared, and fled. This Daphnis of 
darkness took flight before this Chloe of shadow. 

Such was the idyll blooming in a tragedy. 

Ursus said to them,— 

“Old brutes! adore each other!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
URSUS AS TUTOR, AND URSUS AS GUARDIAN. 


Ursus added,—“ Some of these days I will do them an ill-turn, 
and marry them.” 

Ursus taught Gwynplaine the theory of love. He said to him,— 

“Do you know how the Almighty lights that fire called love? 
A match—that is to say, a look—and behold, it is all on fire.” 

“ A look is unnecessary,” answered Gwynplaine, thinking of Dea. 

And Ursus replied,— 
“ Booby! do souls require to see with mortal eyes?” 
Occasionally Ursus was a good fellow. Gwynplaine, sometimes 
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madly in love with Dea, became clouded, and made use of the pre- 
sence of Ursus as a guard on himself. One day Ursus said to him,— 

“Bah! do not vex yourself. When in love, the cock shows 
himself.” 

“ But the eagle conceals himself,” replied Gwynplaine. 

At other times Ursus said to himself, apart,— 

“It is wise to put spokes in the wheels of the Cytherean car. 
They love too much. This might be inconvenient. Let us avoid a 
fire. Let us moderate these hearts.” 

Then Ursus had recourse to warnings of this nature, speaking to 
Gwynplaine when Dea slept, and to Dea when Gwynplaine’s back 
was turned. 

“‘ Dea, you must not be so fond of Gwynplaine. To live in the 
life of another is perilous. Egoism is a good root for happiness. 
Men escape from women. And then Gwynplaine might end by be- 
coming infatuated with you. Hehassuch a success! You have no 
idea what a success he has!” 

“‘ Gwynplaine, disproportions are valueless. So much ugliness on 
one side and so much beauty on another, ought to compel reflection. 
Temper your ardour, my boy. Do not become too enthusiastic on 
Dea’s account. Do you consider seriously that you are made for her? 
Consider your deformity and her perfection! See the distance be- 
tween her and yourself. She has everything, this Dea. What a white 
skin! What hair! Lips like strawberries! And her foot! her 
hand! Those shoulders! with their exquisite curve! Her expres- 
sion is sublime. She walks diffusing light ; and in speaking, the grave 
tone of her voice is charming. But for all this, believe that she is a 
woman! She would not be such a fool as to be an angel. It is 
absolute beauty. Repeat all this to yourself, to calm your ardour.” 

These speeches redoubled the love of Gwynplaine and Dea, and 
Ursus was astonished at his want of success, just as one who should 
say, “It is singular that with all the oil I throw on fire, I cannot 
extinguish it.” 

Did he, then, desire to extinguish their love, or to cool it even ? 

Certainly not. He would have been well punished had he suc- 
ceeded. At the bottom of his heart this love, which was flame for 
them and warmth for him, delighted him. 

But it is natural to grate a little against that which charms us; it is 
this which men call wisdom. 

Ursus had been, in his relations with Gwynplaine and Dea, nearly 
a father and a mother. Grumbling all the while he had brought them 
up. Grumbling all the while he had nourished them, This adoption 
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had made the hut roll more heavily, and he was oftener compelled, in 
order to drag it, to harness himself with Homo. 

We may observe, however, that when the first years had passed, and 
Gwynplaine was nearly grown up, and Ursus was quite grown old, 
Gwynplaine had taken his turn to draw Ursus. 

Ursus, seeing Gwynplaine becoming a man, had cast the horoscope 
of his deformity. ‘“ /¢ has made your fortune /” he had told him. 

This family of an old man and two children, with a wolf, had 
become, in wandering, a group more and more intimately united. 
The errant life had not hindered education. ‘To wander, is to in- 
crease,” Ursus said. Gwynplaine had evidently been made to. exhibit 
at fairs. Ursus had cultivated in him feats of dexterity, and had 
encrusted him as much as possible with all he himself possessed of 
science and wisdom. 

Ursus, contemplating the perplexing mask of Gwynplaine’s face, 
grumbled out,— 

“He has begun well. ’Tis for this reason that I have perfected 
him with all the ornaments of philosophy and wisdom.” 

He repeated constantly to Gwynplaine,— 

“Be a philosopher. Be wise ; it is to be invulnerable. You see 
what I am. I have never shed a tear. This is the result of my 
wisdom. Do you believe that occasion for tears would have been 
wanting had I felt disposed to cry ?” 

Ursus, in one of his monologues, listened to by the wolf, said— 

**T have taught Gwynplaine everything, which comprises Latin. I 
have taught Dea nothing, which comprises music.” 

He had taught them both to sing. He had himself a pretty talent 
for playing on the oaten reed, a little flute of that period. He played 
on it agreeably ; also on the chiffonie, a sort of mendicant’s hurdy- 
gurdy, mentioned in the “ Chronicle of Bertrand Duguesclin” as the 
ten reed instrument, and which started the symphony. These instru- 
ments brought crowds. Ursus was accustomed to show them the 
chiffonie, and say, “It is called organistrum in Latin.” 

He had taught Dea and Gwynplaine to sing according to the 
method of Orpheus and of Egide Binchoes. Frequently he inter- 
rupted the lessons with cries of enthusiasm, such as “ Orpheus, mu- 
sician of Greece! Binchoes, musician of Picardy !” 

These complications of careful culture did not so occupy the 
children that it prevented their adoring each other. They had 
mingled their hearts together as they grew up, like two saplings 
planted near, which mingled branches as they became trees. 

**’Tis all one,” said Ursus. ‘TI will marry them.” 

VoL. TH., N. S. 1869. vu 
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Then he grumbled to himself,— 

“ They are quite tiresome with their love.” 

The past, the little they had had of it, existed not for Dea and 
Gwynplaine. They knew only what Ursus had told them of it. They 
called Ursus father. The only remembrance which Gwynplaine had 
of his infancy was as of a passage of demons over his cradle. He 
had an impression of having; been trodden into darkness under 
deformed feet. 

Was this intentional or not? 

He was ignorant on this point. That which he remembered clearly 
and in the slightest detail was the tragical adventure of his abandon- 
ment. The finding Dea made a luminous point in this night of 
shadows. 

The memory of Dea, even more than that of Gwynplaine, was lost 
in clouds. In one so young all remembrance was dissipated. She 
recollected her mother as something cold. Had she ever seen the 
sun? Perhaps. She made efforts to pierce into the blank which 
was her past life. 

“ The sun !—what was it?” 

She remembered, she knew not what, of something luminous and 
warm, of which Gwynplaine had taken the place. 

They spoke together in low tones. 

It is certain that cooing is the most important thing in the world. 

Dea said to Gwynplaine,— 

“ Light means that you speak.” 

On one occasion, no longer containing himself, Gwynplaine saw 
through a muslin sleeve the arm of Dea, and brushed this trans- 
parency with his lips. It was an ideal kiss from a deformed mouth. 

Dea felt a deep delight; she became rose-coloured. ‘This kiss 
from a monster made Aurora gleam on that beautiful brow, so full of 
night. However, Gwynplaine sighed with a kind of terror; and as 
the neckerchief of Dea gaped, he could not refrain from looking at 

the whiteness visible through that glimpse of Paradise. 
' Dea pulled up her sleeve, and stretching towards Gwynplaine her 
naked arm, said,— 

“ Again |” 

Gwynplaine avoided it. 

The next day the same play was renewed, with varieties. 

It was a heavenly subsidence into that sweet abyss, called love. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BLINDNESS GIVES LESSONS IN CLAIRVOYANCE, 


SoMETIMES Gwynplaine reproached himself. He made his happi- 
ness a case of conscience. He imagined that to allow this blind girl 
to love him was to deceive her. 

What would she have said could she suddenly have obtained her 
sight? How she would have felt repulsed by what had previously 
attracted her! How she would have recoiled from her frightful load- 
stone! What cries! What hands covering her face! What a flight ! 
A bitter scruple harassed him. He told himself that such a monster 
had no right to love. He was a hydra idolised by a star. It was his 
duty to enlighten this blind star. 

One day he said to Dea,— 

* You know that I am very ugly.” 

“I know that you are sublime,” she answered. 

He resumed,— 

“When you hear all the world laugh, they laugh at me because I 
am horrible.” 

“T love you,” said Dea. 

After a silence, she added,— 

“ Twas in death, you brought me to life. When you are here 
heaven is by my side. Giveme your hand, that I may touch heaven.” 

The hands encountered and grasped each other. They spoke no 
more, rendered silent by the plenitude of love. 

Ursus, who was crabbed, had overheard this. The next day, when 
the three were together, he said,— 

“For that matter, Dea is ugly also.” 

The word produced no effect. Dea and Gwynplaine did not 
listen to it. Absorbed in each other, they rarely perceived the excla- 
mations of Ursus. 

The depth of Ursus was a dead loss. 

This time, however, the precaution of Ursus, “ Dea is ugly also,” 
indicated in this learned man a certain knowledge of women. 

It is certain that Gwynplaine, in his loyalty, had been guilty of an 
imprudence. To have said, “Z am ugly,” to any other blind girl 
than Dea, might have been dangerous. ‘To be blind, and in love, is 
to be twofold blind. In such a situation, there are dreams. Illusion 
is the nourishment of dreams. Take illusion from love, and you take 
form it its aliment. It is compounded of enthusiasm, both of 
physical and moral admiration. 
vuU2 
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Moreover, you should never tell a woman a word difficult to 
understand. Her dreams are of it, and often she dreams falsely. 
An enigma in a reverie spoils it. The shock caused by the fall of a 
careless word displaces that against which it strikes. And thus it 
happens, we know not why, because we have received the obscure 
shock of a chance word, the heart empties itself insensibly of love. 
He who loves, perceives a decline in his happiness. Nothing is 
more to be feared than this slow exudation from the fissure in the 
vase. 

Happily, Dea had not been formed of similar clay. The stuff of 
which all women are made had not been used for her construction. 
She had a rare nature. The frame, but not the heart, was fragile. A 
divine perseverance in loving, was in the heart of her being. 

All the disturbance which the word used by Gwynplaine had pro- 
duced in her, ended in her saying one day,— 

“To be ugly,—what is it? It is todo wrong. Gwynplaine only 
does good. He is handsome.” 

Then, under the form of interrogation so familiar to children and 
to the blind, she resumed,— 

** To see,—you call it to see, you other folks. For my own part, 
I cannot see; I know. It seems that 70 see, means to hide.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Gwynplaine. 

Dea answered,— 

**To see, is a thing which conceals the true.” 

** No,” said Gwynplaine. 

“ But yes,” replied Dea, “ since you say you are ugly.” 

She meditated a moment, and then said, “ Story teller!” 

Gwynplaine felt the joy of having confessed, and of not being 
believed. Both his conscience and his love were consoled. 

Thus they had reached, Dea sixteen years, Gwynplaine nearly 
twenty-five. They were not, as would be said now, ‘“ more advanced” 
than on the first day. Less even; for it may be remembered that 
they had passed their first night of marriage when she was nine 
months and he ten years old. A sort of baby childhood had con- 
tinued in their love. Thus it sometimes happens that the belated 
nightingale prolongs her nocturnal song till dawn. 

Their caressing went no further than pressing hands, or lips 
placed on a naked arm. Soft, half articulate, pleasurable whispers 
sufficed them. : 

Twenty-four and sixteen years old. So it happened that Ursus, 
who did not lose sight of the ill turn he intended to do them, said,— 

“One of these days you must choose a religion.” 
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“ Wherefore ?” inquired Gwynplaine. 

“That you may marry.” 

“That is already done,” said Dea. 

Dea did not understand that they could be more man and wife 
than they were already. 

At bottom, this chimerical and virginal contentment, this innocent 
union of souls, this celibacy taken for marriage, was not displeasing to 
Ursus. He had said what he had said because he thought some notice 
was necessary. But the medical knowledge he possessed convinced 
him that Dea, if not too young, was too fragile and delicate for what 
is called ‘‘ Hymen in flesh and bone.” That always comes fast enough. 
For the rest, were they not married? If the indissoluble existed any 
where, lived it not in this union? Gwynplaine and Dea! They were 
creatures worthy of the love they mutually felt, flung by misfortune 
into each other’s arms. And as if this was not enough in the first 
place, love surmounted misfortune, and had attached them, united 
and bound them together. What force could ever break that chain 
of iron, consolidated by knots of flowers ? 

They were inseparable. Dea had beauty, Gwynplaine had sight. 
Each brought a dowery. They were more than coupled ; they were 
paired, separated solely by that sacred interposition,—innocence. 
Though Gwynplaine had glorious dreams, and absorbed all meaner 
passions as much as he could in the contemplation of Dea, before 
the tribunal of conscience he was man. Fatal laws are not to be 
illuded. They undergo, like all the immensity of nature, obscure 
fermentations willed by the Creator. It was for this reason that he 
looked at the women who were in the crowd, but he immediately 
considered this look as an offence, and hastened to retire, repentant, 
into his own soul. 

Let us add that encouragement was wanting. On the face of 
every woman who looked upon him, he saw aversion, antipathy, 
repugnance, and rejection. It was clear that no other than Dea was 
possible for him. This aided his repentance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT ONLY HAPPINESS, BUT PROSPERITY. 


Wuat true things are told in stories! The burnt scar of the in- 
visible fiend who has touched you, is remorse for a wicked thought. 
In Gwynplaine evil thoughts never ripened, and he had therefore no 
remorse. Sometimes he felt regret. 
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Vague clouds of conscience. 

What was this ? 

Nothing. 

Their happiness was complete; so complete, that they were no 
longer even poor. 

From 1689 to 1704 a great change had taken place. 

It happened sometimes in this year 1704, that as night fell on this 
or that little village on the coast, a great, heavy van, drawn by a pair 
of stout horses, made its entry. It resembled the shell of a vessel 
reversed, the keel for a roof, the deck for a floor, placed on four 
wheels. The wheels were all four of the same size, and high as 
waggon wheels. Wheels, pole, and van were all painted in green, with 
a thythmical gradation of shades, which ranged from bottle green for 
the wheels, to apple green for the roofing. 

This. green colour had succeeded in drawing attention to the 
carriage, which was known in all the fair grounds as The Green 
Box. This green box had but two windows, one at each extremity, 
and at the back a door with steps to let down. On the roof, from a 
tube painted green like the rest, smoke arose. This moving house 
was always varnished and washed afresh. In front, on a bracket 
seat fastened to the van, and having the window for a door, behind 
the horses and by the side of an old man who held the reins 
and directed the team, two. gipsy women, dressed as goddesses, 
sounded their trumpets. The astonishment with which the villagers 
regarded this machine was oversetting. 

This was the old establishment of Ursus, amplified by success, and 
improved from a wretched booth into a theatre. A kind of animal, 
between dog and wolf, was.chained under the van. This was Homo. 
The old coachman who drove: the horses was the philosopher 
himself. 

Whence came this improvement from the miserable hut to the 
Olympic earavan ? 

From this cause ;—Gwynplaine was celebrated. 

Tt was with a correct scent of what would succeed amongst men 
that Ursus had said to Gwynplaine,— 

“It has made your fortune.” 

Ursus, it may be remembered, had made Gwynplaine his pupil. 
Unknown people had worked upon his face: he, on the other hand, 
had worked on his mind ; and behind this mask, so well executed, 
he had placed all that he could of thought. So soon as the growth 
of the child had rendered him fitted for it, he had brought him out 
on the stage ; that is, he had produced him in front of the van. 
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The effect of this apparition had been extraordinary. Immediately 
the passengers were struck with wonder. Never had anything been 
seen to be compared to this surprising mimic of laughter. They 
were ignorant how this miracle of infectious hilarity had been 
obtained. Some believed it to be natural, others declared it to be 
artificial, and as conjecture was added to reality, everywhere, in all 
the cross roads in the journeys, in all the grounds of fairs and fétes, 
the crowd ran after Gwynplaine. Thanks to this great attraction, 
there had been in the poor purse of the wandering group, first a rain 
of farthings, then of heavy pennies, and finally of shillings. The 
curiosity of one place having been exhausted, they passed on to 
another. Rolling does not enrich a stone, but it enriches the cara- 
van ; and year by year, from city to city, with the increased growth 
of Gwynplaine’s person and his ugliness, the fortune predicted by 
Ursus had come. 

“ What a good turn they did you there, my boy,” said Ursus. 

This “ fortune ” had allowed Ursus, who was the administrator ot 
Gwynplaine’s success, to have the chariot of his dreams constructed, 
—that is to say, a caravan large enough to carry a theatre, and to sow 
science and art in the highways. Moreover, Ursus had been able to 
add to the group composed of himself, Homo, Gwynplaine, and 
Dea, two horses and two women, who were the goddesses of the 
troupe, and, as we have said, the servants. A mythological frontis- 
piece was useful then to a caravan of mountebanks. 

“We are a wandering temple,” said Ursus. 

These two gipsies, picked up by the philosopher in his pell-mell 
wanderings through cities and suburbs, were ugly and young, and 
were called, by the will of Ursus, one Phoebe, and the other Venus. 

For this read Fibi and Vinos. 

Phoebe cooked, and Venus scrubbed the temple. ' 

Moreover, on days of representation they dressed Dea. 

Mountebanks have their public days as well as princes, and on 
these occasions Dea was arrayed, like Fibi and Vinos, in a Florentine 
petticoat of flowered stuff, and a woman’s jacket without sleeves, 
leaving the arms bare. Ursus and Gwynplaine wore men’s jackets, 
and, like sailors on board a man-of-war, great loose trousers. Gwyn- 
plaine had, besides, for his work and for his feats of strength, round 
his neck and over his shoulders, a covering of leather. He took 
charge of the horses, Ursus and Homo took charge of each other. 

Dea, from being used to the green box, came and went in the 
interior of the rolling house, with almost as much ease and certainty 
as those who saw. 
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The eye which could penetrate within this structure and its internal 
arrangements, might have perceived in a corner, fastened to the 
planks, and immoveable on its four wheels, the old hut of Ursus, 
placed in a retreat, allowed to rust, and from thenceforth having the 
labour of rolling dispensed with, as Ursus had been relieved from the 
labour of dragging it. 

This hut, put into a corner at the back, to the right of the door, 
served as a bed-chamber and dressing-room to Ursus and Gwyn- 
plaine. Now it contained two beds. In the opposite corner was the 
kitchen. 

The arrangement of a vessel was not more precise and concise 
than that of the interior of the green box. All within was placed, 
arranged, foreseen, and intended. 

The caravan was divided into three compartments, partitioned from 
each other. These communicated by open spaces without doors. A 
piece of tapestry fell over them, and answered the purpose of con- 
cealment. The compartment behind belonged to the men, the com- 
partment in front to the women, the compartment in the middle 
separating the two sexes was the theatre. The instruments of the 
orchestra and the properties were kept in the kitchen. A loft under 
the arch of the roof contained the scenes, and on opening a trap-door 
lamps appear, producing wonders of light. 

Ursus was the poet of these magical representations ; he wrote the 
pieces. He had a diversity of talents ; he was clever at sleight of hand. 
Besides the noises he made, he produced all sorts of unexpected 
things: shocks of light and darkness; spontaneous formations of 
figures or words, at his own will, on the partition; vanishing figures 
in the clear obscure ; whimsical agents, amongst which he seemed to 
meditate, unmindful of the crowd who marvelled at him. 

One day Gwynplaine said to him,— 

“ Father, you look like a sorcerer !” 

And Ursus replied,— 

“Then I look, perhaps, like what I am.” 

The green box, fabricated on the clean diagram of Ursus, pos- 
sessed this ingenious refinement—that between the two wheels, before 
and behind, the central panel of the left facade, turned on hinges by 
the aid of chains and pulleys, was let down at will like a drawbridge. 
In dropping it set at liberty three supporting legs on hinges, which 
supported the panel when let down, and which placed themselves 
straight on the ground like the legs of a table, and supported it above 
the earth like a platform. Thus the panel became a stage, which 
meantime appeared enlarged by the platform in front. 
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This opening looked for all the world like the “ mouth of hell,” 
in the words of the itinerant Puritan preachers, who turned away 
from it with horror. 

It is probable that it was for some such impious invention that 
Solon kicked out Thespis. 

For all that, Thespis lasted much longer than is generally believed. 
The travelling theatre still exists. It was on those stages on wheels 
that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they represented in 
England the ballets and dances of Amner and Pilkinton ; in France, 
the pastorals of Gilbert Colin ; in Flanders, at the annual fairs, the 
double choruses of Clement, called Non Papa; in Germany, the 
“ Adam and Eve” of Theiles ; and, in Italy, the Venetian exhibitions 
of Animuccia and of Ca-fossis, the “Silve” of Gesualdo, the 
“Prince of Venosa,” the “Satyr” of Laura Guidiccioni,” the “ De- 
spair of Philene,” the ‘Death of Ugolino,” by Vincent Galileo, 
father of the astronomer, which Vincent Galileo sang his own music, 
and accompanied himself on his viol de gamba ; as well as all those 
first attempts of Italian opera which from 1580 substituted free inspi- 
ration for the madrigal style. 

The chariot, having the colouring of hope, which transported 
Ursus, Gwynplaine, and their fortune, and in front of which Fibi 
and Vinos trumpeted like figures of renown, played its part of this 
grand Bohemian and literary brotherhood. Thespis would no 
more have disowned Ursus, than Congrio would have disowned 
Gwynplaine. 

Having arrived at open spaces of town or village, Ursus, in the 
intervals between the too-tooing of Fibi and Vinos, gave instructive 
revelations as to the trumpetings. 

“This symphony is Gregorian,” he would exclaim, “citizens and 
townsmen ; the Gregorian form of worship, this great progress is 
opposed in Italy to the Ambrosial ritual, and in Spain to the 
Mozarabic ceremonial, and has achieved its triumph over them with 
difficulty.” 

After which the green box drew up in some place chosen by 
Ursus, and the evening having come, and the panel stage having been 
let down, the theatre opened and the performance began. 

The scene of the green box represented a landscape painted by 
Ursus; and, as he did not know how to paint, it represented a 
cavern just as well as a landscape. The curtain, which we call 
drop now-a-days, was a checked silk, with squares of contrasted 
colours. 

The public stood without, in the street, in the fair, in a half circle 
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round the stage, in the sun and in the showers; an arrangement 
which made rain less desirable for theatres in those days than now. 
When they could they acted in an inn yard, on which occasions the 
windows of the different stories made rows of boxes for the spectators. 
In this manner the theatre was more enclosed, and the audience a 
more paying one. Ursus was in everything—in the piece, in the 
troupe, in the kitchen, in the orchestra. Vinos beat the drum, and 
handled the sticks with great dexterity. Fibi played on the morache, 
a kind of guitar. The wolf had been promoted to be a utility 
gentleman, and played, as occasion required, his little parts. Often 
when they appeared side by side on the stage, Ursus in his tightly- 
laced bear’s skin, Homo with his wolf’s skin fitting still better, no 
one could tell which was the beast. This flattered Ursus, 


( Zo be continued.) 
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“THE SEASON OF SEASONS.” 


THE WYNNSTAY AND THE PYTCHLEY. 





(@ :' O the foxhunters and coursers call it, and really, racing is 
Ya\\, so fearfully over done, extending as it does over fully 
nine-twelfths of the year, that we may well be glad to see 
SF) the scarlets come out again, and read of something more 


wholesome than the eternal “ 3 to 1 bar one,” and the lucky roo to 
8. Last autumn we gave some reminiscences of the Rufford and 
their nineteen seasons under Captain Percy Williams. The Pytchley 
during the four seasons that Mr. Anstruther Thomson was master, 
and Sir Watkin Wynne’s in John Walker’s day, have not a few points 
of interest. 

Sir Watkin may well have foxes countersalient on his quarterings. 
His career as M. F. H. extends over nearly thirty seasons, and when 
John Walker became huntsman, on the death of Will Grice, in 1848, 
he found forty-five couple of hounds in the kennel. Sir Watkin had 
given 400 gs. for four couple when Mr. Foljambe’s were sold off. 
There were no stallions, and the Duke of Rutland’s and Lord 
Henry’s kennels were generally resorted to, as well as Mr. Fol- 
jambe’s Render and Shropshire Comrade. Tamerlane, by Belvoir 
Fencer, from Grove Tempest, and Herald, by Belvoir Grappler, from 
Wickstead’s Handmaid, were the cleverest of the ’48 entry, and 
Herald was used. In 1850 Walker’s first entry was made, and 
Hopeful, Heroine, Harriet, and Harbinger, with Primrose and Pro- 
serpine, all of them by Wynnstay Admiral, were its peculiar stars. 
The late George Wells (a first-class whipper-in, a good servant in 
every respect, and a beautiful horseman over a country,) and James 
Shaw were the whips, and poor Shaw was drowned during cub-hunting 
in the Dee near Antibellon Tower. He had galloped towards a ford 
in order to stop the hounds, which were running for the Chirk Woods, 
and tried to cross by some rocks, when the horse slipped and he was 
dragged into deep water. Rufus, Rutland, Ruby, and Ruthless, all by 
Belvoir Gainer, were great entries in 1851-52, and the purchase of 
Gossamer, Gertrude, Gratitude, and Gipsy, at old Mr. Drake’s sale, 
was a fine hit. The foundation of the present pack was not, how- 
ever, laid until 1853, with Cautious, Captious, Chorus, Charlotte, 
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Caroline, Cheerful, and Curious, by Lord Henry’s Craftsman from 
Wynnstay’s Precious (own sister to Phantom) by Bruiser by Cheshire 
Bruiser. Like their sire, Craftsman (by Lord Ducie’s Comus, from 
Burton Sanguine), they had rare quality and shoulders, were deter- 
mined drawers, and hardly ever smeuzed a fence. Adjutant and 
Anderton by Herald, Phoebe and Prophetess by Belvoir Royal, 
and Phoenix and Princess (a clipper) by Burton Champion, from 
Proserpine, were the strength of the entry in 1854, and the fol- 
lowing year brought in Goblin and Governor, by Herald, both of 
which were used. Herald was a rare dog to hold the line down a 
dry road in the spring, when foxes run roads very much ; and so was 
Goblin. 

The year 1855 was the renowned Wynnstay Royal’s first season. 
He was one of four which came in of a litter by Fitzwilliam Singer, 
from Wynnstay Rarity, by Yarborough Harper by Yarborough Rally- 
wood. Tom Sebright always called Singer his best, and he told 
Walker, “You’ve got a plum” in Royal. He was a great fence 
jumper. When the fox was sinking, he once tried to fly a double 
post and rails up hill, near Gridington Park, and fell back. However, 
he went at it again and over, and Lord Combermere never forgot it. 
Walker always thought him the best he ever followed, and the 
Belvoir, Grove, Fitzhardinge, Badminton, Fitzwilliam, Cheshire, and 
Eglinton kennels all borrowed, or sent to him. The Beaufort Ragland, 
a first prize stallion at Islington, was by him, and the Belvoir kennel 
bred from two of his sons. Never was hound more attentive to 
business in and out of cover, and no whip ever crossed his back. 
He hunted for ten seasons, and died in his thirteenth. Even in the 
ninth, he ran well to head ; whether going to cover or returning home 
it was his whim to be a quarter of a mile ahead of Walker, and he 
would wait for him and wave his stern when he came to a cross 
road. His stock have the same habit ; and Walker left eighteen couple 
of them in the kennel. The old dog was sent in a basket to London, 
to be painted by Sir Francis Grant in the Wynnstay presentation 
picture of Sir Watkin and Lady Wynne. Unfortunately, nothing would 
induce him to rise in the studio, and there he sat, looking steadfastly 
up in the face of Sir Francis, who presented Walker with his sketch 
of him, and a very cherished centre bit it is in the parlour at 
Marchwiel. 

In 1856 the produce of the “ We are Seven” of the Craftsman and 
Precious litter were entered, and Comely, Clara, and Conjuror, were 
the best of the four couple. In 13857, the blood of Mameluke (by 
Yarborough Comrade) gave much strength to the entry, and old 
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Pyramid, whose ham-string was bitten in two by a fox, contributed 
two couple of good ones by Yarborough Harper. The Ruthless 
litter of seven was also a hit, as Walker had taken her on specu- 
lation to Quorn when Mr. Richard Sutton sold off, and got Lord 
Henry’s permission to use one of his purchases, Rambler. This 
was a great season, and 58 brace of foxes were killed, principally 
in the Carden country, Styche, and Shavington Park. The foxes 
never went so straight, and some of them ten to twelve miles. 
In 1858, Actress and Amazon, by Belvoir Singer (by Comus, 
the stoutest blood in the Duke’s kennel), from Wynnstay Abbess, 
were the pride of the entry, and so high couraged, that Walker 
had to take them out eight days in succession to get master of 
them. 

Grappler, by Craftsman, from Gaiety, was another pet, and we so 
well remember the greeting of him and his guardian, in his puppy 
season, through the kennel rails, “‘ He’s tasted three foxes, and likes 
them very much.” Ruler from Pamela was the first Royal puppy in 
1859, when Belvoir Guider and Yarborough Nettler were dipped into 
pretty deeply. Posy, by Belvoir Clinker, was the crack bitch puppy 
of the year, and Prattler, Prompter, and Proserpine, by the same 
dog, from old lame Pyramid, were rattlers. There was only one 
clever Warwickshire Saffron, véz., Sylvia, in 1860; and in 1861 came 
Rustic, Rover, and Relish, from Guilty, the first great lot of Royals. 
Six couple of Beaufort Roderick’s, all of them rare drawers, were 
amongst the 1862 entry. His colour, red pye, was against him ; but 
his stock were undeniable. Royal got a first-class litter from Stately, 
two couple of which were shown in a sweepstakes against six Royals 
in Mr. Foljambe’s kennel. Mr. Parry and Mr. Williamson were the 
judges, and declared for Mr. Foljambe’s. One of them, Signal, fell oft 
the Nescliffe Rocks near Baschurch, and rolled seventy feet with the 
fox ; and another, Stormer, was four days up an earth. There was a 
splendid entry in 1863, and two stallions, Clinker and Chaser, came 
out of the two couple of puppies by Grappler, from Captious. Painter, 
by Belvoir Druid, from Posy, was a rare dog, and Walker always 
reckons him second to Royal. The Singer or Craftsman blood came 
out in its strength in 1864, as nine out of the 15} couple were 
Royals, and nearly all did well. Forester, by Foljambe’s Furrier, 
from Wynnstay Countess, was a rare one of the sort in the 1865 entry, 
and so was Romeo, by Fitzwilliam Regent from Rally. Mr. Fol- 
jambe’s Furrier had been strongly used, and he was borrowed by 
Sir Watkin in exchange for Royal, on condition of having the pick 
of the kennel ; and 54 couple by him were kept. 
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At the Wynnstay sale in 1858, three hunters averaged 483/. 
Among them was Constantine, with a strong dash of Arab on his 
dam’s side, and a great favourite of Sir Watkin’s. So were King 
Dan, Cassio, and Castor, the last of which went into Mr. Little 
Gilmour’s stable. Cassio, like Castor, was bought in Ireland, and 
Mr. Gilmour bid 420 gs. for him. After 500 gs., Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Foster fought it out, and Mr. Anderson’s “620” decided the 
day, amid loud cheering all round the ring for ‘‘ Piccadilly pluck.” He 
was a thorough specimen of a wiry fifteen-three Irish horse, very deep in 
his back ribs, and like all the rest with excellent legs and feet, and 
with a peculiarly expressive, old-fashioned muzzle, and very straight 
hind legs. Railway King was a remarkably handsome hack, and 
Pheebe, by Charles XII., which had been ridden by Walker for eight 
seasons, in some of his severest days had not mark or blemish on 
her. It may be set to the credit of his fine horsemanship, that he 
never staked but one horse, and killed but one, which put its foot in 
a grip, during his eighteen seasons at Wynnstay. Simpson, the stud 
groom, who has been with Sir Watkin for twenty-two seasons, brought 
the horses out in great form, no easy task, as the sale took place one 
month after the season, and Sir Watkin’s hounds are proverbial for 
making long days. They have no grass roads, and frequently *never 
get home till ten or eleven at night, after thirty miles of road work. 
Nearly the whole of Sir Watkin’s horses are Irish, and have been 
selected for him by Lord Combermere at four years old. Walker 
finished with Limner, and Shropshire, and Sir Watkin presented him 
with the former, when he retired to his small farm and his “ Shrops,” 
within a stone’s throw of Marchwiel Gorse. Its “red rascals ” have 
laid a heavy poll tax on his poultry, but he bears it like a stoic, and 
revenges himself by hunting them two or three days a week. The 
Don, Cockatoo, The Major, (an entire horse and great for an 
hour), the stout December, the Emerald Mare, Silvertail, President, 
Phoebe, and The Felon have been among his especials. He 
brought his own Nimrod from Fife, where the dark chesnut had left 
several foals of four seasons, besides hunting all the time. Sir Watkin 
then bought him, and rode him for two seasons, and Walker for two 
more. Mr. Lloyd took The Felon to Leicestershire, where “the bay 
stallion” in such hands made many a well mounted field remember 
him. 

The AZonday’s fixture is in the Carden country, which is principally 
grass. Royalty is its great cover, and Walker’s best thing was from 
there nearly to Bryn-y-pys, over Worthenborough Meadows, down to 
Bangor, and across its steeple-chase ground, when they changed 
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foxes and got beat. It was fifty minutes without a check, and grass 
nearly all the way; and only seven saw the finish. The Broxton 
hills and the Peckforton hills are neutral, and require routing 
perpetually. At Larges Gorse they only find old foxes, and no 
one ever knew a litter of foxes there. Sir Watkin gets to the 
hills once a fortnight, if he can, and likes to get his fox across 
the narrow hills, and to sink the vale for the Cholmondeley country. 
There have been many good runs from Peel’s Gorse, and also 
from Captain Clutton’s Gorse and_ Burton’s Wood, but the foxes 
are generally bred on the hills. Some rare runs have also been 
known from Maesfen with Cholmondeley and Carden foxes. 
The Cheshire men meet Sir Watkin principally on the Monday, 
and Mr. John Coupland and the Messrs. Behrens are their standard- 
bearers. 

On TZuwesday, it is the turn for the Shropshire or Baschurch 
country, which has much more .plough, and always requires a 
great deal of wet to carry a scent. Hopton Gorse and Boreatton 
are favourite meets, and Woodhouse or Aston is generally drawn 
from Radnell Station. The foxes are small and lengthy, and the 
enclosures large. Petton Gorse, which has some fine woodland 
foxes, is a great draw from Baschurch Station, and they sometimes 
go with a good fox ten or eleven miles through Oteley Park to the 
Duke’s woods. 

On Thursday they are generally in the Oteley Park country, 
and have some rare finds at George’s, or the Duke’s, or Lee’s 
woods, but like the Baschurch country, it requires plenty of 
rain. 

On Saturday it is the turn for Sutton Green Gorse, in the Gresford 
country, Marchwiel Gorse, Cloverley, Shavington Park, and Styche, 
from which they run to Combermere, that a/ma mater of fox cubs, 
and often into the North Staffordshire country. Shavington Park 
to Peel’s Gorse, and vice versd, is a very favourite fast thing, with 
a rare scent over grass. 

The cub-hunting is confined to the Wynnstay Woods for a week 
or ten days, beginning with the last week in August, until the corn 
is cut. Then they adjourn to the Duke’s Woods (so called after 
the late Duke of Bridgewater), which have rare lying, and are 
full of foxes. Chirk Woods furnish an off-morning from Wynnstay, 
but when they draw Llangedwin Woods, they shift to kennels on 
the spot, and stay out a week. Sometimes they go there at the 
end of the season to make a finish. Oswestry race-course for 
Llandforda is the last day of the regular season, and the Welsh- 
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men come out to see the sport on their ponies. The general 
average of scalps is fifty brace, of which twenty are killed in cub- 


hunting. 

During the twenty-two years that Mr. Thomson has been a 
master of hounds, no less than 256 horses have passed through his 
hands. He had 126 in work while master of the Pytchley, and ot 
these 11 died, or were stumped up, and 35 were sold at Tattersall’s. 
Thirteen of them were bought from Jack Darby of Rugby, or “the 
Man o’ the Age,” as a celebrated ex-dealer termed him, and 12 
from Peter Moir of Edinburgh. The rest were picked up in divers 
places, and among them Rainbow, from Rayner, in Edinburgh. 
Iris, by King Arthur, came from Jack Darby, and so did the beautiful 
chesnut Wanderer, the last that Mr. Thomson purchased. Fountain, 
a very admirable brown horse, was the fastest and best Mr. Thomson 
ever rode. He had, however, a very delicate mouth, and would 
bear no curb-chain. Harold and Iris were bought together at four 
years old, and worked four seasons, and the latter beat Lady Der- 
went both at the agricultural shows at Peterboro’ and Weatherby, 
with John Pye up, who “ fairly galloped her down.” Man o’ the 
Age, Valeria, and Rainbow did most of Mr. Thomson’s work. . Out 
of the 126, only seven went through the five seasons, to wit, Valeria, 
Rigoletto, Usurper, Needlewoman, Man o’ the Age, Shaver, and 
Rainbow. Rigoletto was going for eight seasons in the Pytchley, 
and Charles Payne and Roake rode him a great deal. Tom Firr 
rode all that were not quite made, and liked Fresco best; in fact, 
he always said that at 11 st. he could get placed in the Liverpool 
steeple chase on him. Iris was sold at Tattersall’s to Mr. Padwick, 
who sold him to Mr. Leigh, the master of Lord Dacre’s country. Mr. 
Thomson then bought him back, and was painted on him in the 
Pytchley presentation picture by Sir Francis Grant. Captain Percy 
Williams delighted in Rainbow. ‘Three season ago, in the course 
of a fast thing, Mr. Thomson jumped a high flight of rails on 
Valeria out of a ploughed field, but hit them hard; another gen- 
tleman had a fall at them, and then Captain Williams jumped them 
clear on Rainbow. When he was congratulated about it at night, 
he might well say that he desired no better celebration of his sixty- 
fourth birthday than that ride on Rainbow. Mr. Thomson has always 
liked timber, and got rid of many troublesome followers by his fine 
nerve in that way. 

Lilford Wood, Priest’s Coppice, Cherry Lap, and Oundle Wood, 
are all big cub-hunting woods on the Peterborough side, but Gedding- 
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ton Chace is the best for all descriptions of hunting. There are 
generally three litters in it, and the rides are kept beautifully. 
Weekly Hall Wood was also a great favourite with Mr. Thomson, 
and Grafton Park, near Brigstock, is full of briars and copsewood, 
and has some artificial earths. 

The cub-hunting generally began early in August, and thirty brace 
of cubs were brought to hand one season before the first Monday 
in November. The Duke of Buccleuch’s and Earl Spencer’s covers 
each furnished their ten brace. Foxes on the Badby Wood side were 
the wildest and the best, and there were plenty of them to boot. The 
season (1865-66) of the Waterloo Gorse run was the greatest, and 84 
brace was the total. Since then, there has been a good deal of fox 
destroying, principally by poison, and a fine old fox which had given 
three capital runs from Cottesbrook was served this way. The blame 
did not rest with the farmers. As a body, they were most friendly 
with the master, and he had at least half a dozen requisitions from 
them to stay on. 

Monday takes in the Sywell Wood side of the country. There 
have been more tired foxes there late at night than at any other place 
in the country, and the rides are very deep. They are very bad to 
lay hold of in the wood, and it is difficult to get hounds away with 
them on good terms ; if they do break, the best line is towards Great 
Harrowden. There is some fine country here, but it gets very much 
disturbed, and is short of foxes. Orlingbury is a real friend to foxes, 
with two or three artificial earths; and Ecton has small covers and 
plenty of foxes. 

The Wednesday fixtures comprise the once famous Crick Gorse, 
but it is in shocking order, and so many foxes are poisoned in the 
neighbourhood, that it is often drawn blank. ‘There are six acres of 
it, but hardly one acre of real cover; nettles and sticks and a little 
privet in one corner. The only fox found there last season was 
killed in cover, and had been shot at and heavily wounded before he 
came in. As many as four hundred horsemen sometimes meet at 
Crick village, and a fourth of them strangers, besides carriages in- 
numerable ; and if the Gorse is blank, Watford is generally the next 
move. ‘They had a rare afternoon last season from Yelvertoft Hill 
side ; and Lord Listowell, the Hon. Godfrey Morgan, Messrs. Proby, 
Hare, C. Hewitt, Mills, Muntz, and Mr. Thomson, were the only 
ones left in it. Jack Topham (a great friend to hunting) was 
there, but his horse died after it. It was over a fine grass country 
from Lilburne village to Stanford Park. The fox ran the railway 


for two miles, and got among a herd of deer in Stanford Park, 
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during a heavy storm of rain, and they could never hit it off 
again, There was another great thing from Stanford Hall to the 
Atherstone country. At the Hemplow Hills, which consist of three 
gorses, two dingles, and larch plantations, they have generally a 
very busy time, and it is always a sure find. North Kilworth was 
a stick cover, and so was Vanderplank, close to Long Buckby. 
There is generally a litter in Vanderplank’s, and upwards of a 
thousand cobblers from Long Buckby will be out and line the 
top of the hill when the hounds come to draw. Their shout 
when the fox goes. away is something terrific in its volume. They 
would feel hurt to a man if their cover didn’t hold, and Mr. 
Thomson used to be amused as he rode home after dark through 
their village, to hear the voices of the night with their cheerful 
“ Good night, Capting /” 

There was a pretty bit of water business with a fox among the 
reeds of Misterton.last season. He ran along the spinny for a couple 
of fields’ length, and then headed back and slipped into the pond, and 
swam into the middle among a flock of ducks. His brush lay level 
with the water, and his ears twinkled, and he was always wheeling 
about to keep among the ducks. Sometimes a water-hen would go 
at him, and flap her wings past his nose. The hounds flashed out at 
the end of the spinny, and he got out among the reeds, and they never 
could strike the line again. There was another pretty thing with a 
fox, which was dug out overnight, and turned down in Holcot 
Gorse. He came away in view, and gave them a splitter of forty 
minutes over the Park Wall into Overstone Park, and up to the lake. 
The hounds were all on the bank when Mr. Thomson got up, and 
the fox was swimming across a quarter of a mile reach. Only one 
hound—Prompter, a puppy by Sir Watkin Wynne’s Painter—fol- 
lowed him. The fox crept into a bush when he got out, and 
Prompter fought him till the body of the hounds came up and 
finished him. 

On friday they are sometimes at Kelmarsh and Scotland Wood, 
but the covers are rather near together at these points, and hence the 
sport is often little more than a series of scurries. The Waterloo 
Gorse is a pretty sure find. There are ten acres of it, and about 
half is good lying among osiers, brambles, and black thorn. “ Zhe 
Waterloo fox” was found among a bundle of dead sticks, and 
Graceful was the first to speak on that memorable day. The 
country round it is very strong. The bulfinches are eight feet high, 
and the fences on the Oxendon lordship are stake and bound with a 
broad ditch, and require to be ridden at as hard as you can hammer. 
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Naseby is a fine blackthorn cover, with a bit of the heaviest plough 
in Britain. Clipston is the coldest place in the hunt, and one that 
won’t bear waiting at on a March morning. It is a good but rather 
thin cover, and not a certain find. 

On Saturday Ashby St. Ledgers used to be a great meet, but it is 
nothing now; and the country can only guess “the reason why,” 
Dodford is a very favourite place with masters of the Pytchley, and 
they sometimes begin cub-hunting at Nobottle Wood before they go 
to Brigstock. Badby always was in Sir Charles Knightley’s day, and 
still continues to be a good place for foxes. Sir Rainald’s head- 
keeper is invariably out with the hounds, in his top-boots, a very 
rare and grand sign ; and he can generally tell to a hundred yards 
where they will find in his wood. There are about 150 acres of it, 
and it will bear sifting morning and afternoon. During the last two 
seasons they had nearly forty runs from it, and yet it is neutral with 
the Duke of Grafton. One good fox always went straight for Shuck- 
burgh. They hunted him when the Prince of Wales was out, and he 
has never been killed. This was a very fine hour and twenty minutes: 
Above Shuckburgh Hall, Morris, the second horseman, was on the top 
of the hill against the skyline, waving his cap, and riding parallel to 
the fox. Mr. Thomson just lasted on Man-o--the-Age up to Morris, 
and then got on to Borderer. The fox went into the laurels, and 
through the garden into the cover. Mr. Thomson was at the top, 
and Tom Firr viewed the hunted fox at the bottom; and when Tom 
halloed, his master turned the hounds to him. The hounds viewed a 
fresh fox half-way down, and took off with him to Knapton-on- 
the-Hill. It was past seven before they were stopped, and from 
Shuckburgh Hill they had twenty-three miles home to kennel. The 
Prince of Wales went splendidly for fifty minutes on Paddy, and 
followed Mr. Thomson, on Iris, over three stiff rails on a foot path, 
one of the neatest jumps of the day; but H.R.H. pulled up ata 
dingle, which “ settled the question,” and he went back to Althorp. 
A girl in red rode wonderfully that day. 

The “ladies” and the small dogs went on the Wednesday and 
Saturday, and the dogs and a few of the biggest of the lady pack on 
the Monday and Friday. Some of the dogs are twenty-four inches, 
but very few. ‘The ladies” always go where there are most horses, 
as they are so resolute in a crowd. Mr. Thomson found sixty-two 
couple, increased the pack to seventy-five couple, and left eighty- 
eight. Governess, by Parry’s Gulliver, out of the Pytchley Remedy, 
was his best line hunter, and Telltale and Tidings were rare help- 
mates, and so were Tasty, and Sportive. Sepoy and Selim were good 
xx2 
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young dogs, but his best dog was Dragon by Grafton Dashwood, one 
that was never off the line, and always working on. The pack were 
decidedly bad drawers: they would stare about in the rides to get 
a good start, burst a fox twice round, and then fall into rides. When 
the fox was halloed away, they came out like a flight of pigeons ; 
and if only two couple were on the line, the whole body of hounds 
would be with them directly. They were a rare pack to come through 
horses, and patient if they were allowed to be so; but slow hunters 
when not chasing. If they divided, they were jealous of their neigh- 
bours, and always jumping up to see what they were doing. Still, 
considering that they were “‘pressed out of their lives” by natives and 
“ticket of leave men,” it is wonderful that they were as good as they 
were. Mr. Thomson is not in commission this season, but the Mid- 
lands cannot spare him long. 


H. H. D. 
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A PEEP AT A NEAPOLITAN 
NUNNERY. 


HE sayings and doings of religous sisters, have not long 
since filled numberless columns of the daily press, and 
attracted a considerable amount of public attention. 

2 Their speech and their silence, their thoughts and their 

deeds, their hopes and their fears, their punishments and their 
rewards, their joys and their sorrows, their loves and their hatreds, 
in fine, their lives and their deaths, have formed the subjects of the 
discussion, the comment, the abuse, and the praise of thousands of 
Englishmen and women. Every petty detail of their uninteresting 
existence—how they slept, and how they awoke; what they ate, 
drank, and avoided ; whether beef or mutton was their staple viand ; 
whether they placed their shoes on their heads, or where mere 
ordinary beings wore them; whether they washed their soiled linen 
in private or coram populo ; whether they required the permission of 
the Superior before using their nail brushes or dressing combs ; how 
often were they allowed to touch soap and water; whether they might 
sneeze or cough without previous sanction from the authorities ; how 
troublesome chilblains and rebellious sisters were treated ; all these 
things, and many more, have been eagerly scanned, canvassed, and 
criticised. It may, therefore, not be out of place to cast a glance 
at a foreign nunnery, and to raise the veil from a daily life differing 
from that referred to as much as the ice fields of Greenland differ 
from the sandy desert of Sahara. 

It was in 1864 that Naples was surprised by the astonishing 
revelations of conventual secrets, of a lady of noble lineage, an 
energetic, passionate, intellectual, vindictive woman, who had for 
twenty years suffered from priestcraft, and who wove her adventures 
into a narrative, possessing the charms of romance, and yet bearing 
the impress of unvarnished truth. The statements made by Enrichetta 
Caracciolo, obtained numerous confirmations, and as her memoirs— 
though we believe translated into English—are singularly little known 
here, we purpose briefly dipping into them and culling a few of the 
remarkable facts therein recorded. 
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Enrichetta Caracciolo, was the fifth daughter of a cadet of the 
princely house of Forino, Marshal Caracciolo, who at forty espoused 
a maiden of the ripe age of fourteen. He was blessed with six 
dowerless girls, and at his decease the sole inheritance he bequeathed 
his family was his sword. Enrichetta, whose elder three sisters had 
already secured husbands, seems to have been a fine, lively young 
creature, with considerable powers of, and still greater desires for, 
enjoyment, and she had already been noticed at court by the gallant 
Bomba, who had actually whirled her in his arms in the giddy waltz. 
Nothing could well have been further from her mind than perpetual 
reclusion. Indeed, she had already expressed her readiness to 
encounter the trials of wedded life, and had even carried on two 
flirtations, the second of which appeared likely to lead to the 
consummation devoutly wished for by her. But as both Romeo’s 
father and Juliet’s mother agreed in opposing the match, and as 
Romeo and Juliet themselves were as perverse and unjust as lovers 
usually are, they eventually parted, and, as it proved, for ever. 

Our heroine laughed, when, one afternoon, the waiting-woman of 
a relative, the abbess of a convent, after depositing a tray of sweet- 
meats, triumphantly informed her that the Chapter had unanimously 
voted for her admission. But it was not a joke. The pale, shivering, 
and then passionately sobbing maiden, was gravely told by her 
mother that their poverty had constrained her to seek for her child a 
provisional asylum, under the protection of their kinswoman, for a 
period fixed at two months, when it was anticipated the pension due 
by the king might be granted. In vain poor Enrichetta wept, and 
implored. In vain various friends offered her a home. She had no 
fortune, and her only guardian, her parent, was inexorable. 

St. Gregory the Armenian was one of the oldest religious establish- 
ments in Naples. It had been founded by an immigration of Greek 
virgins from Constantinople at the time of the Byzantine Empire, 
and the rule of St. Basilius soon was replaced by that of St. Benedict. 
The holy sisters worshipped in a handsome church of the composite 
order, and richly decorated with frescoes, and dwelt in an extensive 
building, round the temple of God, of vast and princely magnificence, 
At this period the nuns dreamt and dined in spacious and com- 
modious dormitories and refectories—meditated in wide cloisters 
ornamented with a fountain and statues—and contemplated the 
beauties of Nature from lofty terraces decorated with flowers and 
paintings, whence splendid views of Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples 
could be leisurely enjoyed. But high walls hid the recluses from the 
gaze of the profane, and when Enrichetta Caracciolo heard the 
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gloomy portals of St. Gregory close behind her, when she listened to 
their heavy clanging, and to the sinister rattling of the massive bolts 
and bars, when she felt the bright sun and the glowing light, and 
smiling Nature, and the gay world, and her fond sisters, suddenly shut 
out from her—her heart sank and her frame shuddered. 

Our heroine became the object of the curiosity, if not the antipathy, 
of the numerous and wealthy sisterhood, and sneers, annoyances, and 
discontent worried a hot, excitable nature into a nervous fever. On 
recovery she assumed the educational garb, consisting of a long black 
tunic with tight sleeves, apron and collar of white muslin, and a 
small scapulary. ‘Two, three, and four weary months dragged their 
slow length, and the truant mother redeemed not her promise. The 
sinfulness of longing to mix again with the wicked world was strongly 
reproved by Enrichetta’s confessor, who urged upon her to exchange 
the history of Italy for the legends of the Saints, and to study 
especially the Acts of St. Benedict, whose statue in the church had 
recently administered a material rebuff, with one of its wooden legs, 
to the shoulders of a scoffer. Indeed, our heroine herself became 
the subject of a miracle. She was, it seems, liable to dreams and 
nightmares, and one night she awoke with the tingling of a bell in 
her ear. Her waiting-maid roused the whole establishment with 
shouts of “A miracle!” and abbess, nuns, novices, pupils, and 
serving-women, declared at once in a chorus, that St. Benedict had 
summoned Enrichetta to join his rule. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this supernatural event, when the day of 
release which had been repeatedly deferred at length arrived, 
Enrichetta rejoicingly quitted her cage. But alas, it was only to be 
hurled from the heights of Olympus to the depths of Hades. Her 
mother had sought solace in matrimony, and her Romeo had found 
another Juliet. A Sicilian nunnery or a step-father were the alternatives 
before her. A brother-in-law who was disposed to afford her shelter, 
was peremptorily forbidden by a paternal police from committing so 
unjustifiable an act. Destitute, friendless, unprotected, she was 
advised to return to the convent. In despair, she entreated the 
abbess to receive her back for a short time. The sisters consented, 
provided she elected to become a nun. She hesitated, she trembled, 
the cold dew fell from her brow. To be thrust homeless into the 
world, or to be immured into a living tomb—away from the joys, 
the affections of this life—to follow, in a word, an existence abhorrent 
to her soul. Her young sister whispered to her to assent, and to 
trust to the chapter of accidents for release. 

The fatal monosyllable issued from Enrichetta’s pale lips, and she 
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was a slave for life. Then the convent bells pealed merrily, and on 
the morrow she was welcomed by festive shouts, by joyous chimes, 
by the firing of guns, and by the acclamations of the community, and 
during the evening the Abbess regaled the company, including 
visitors, to ices and cakes. 

In the dead of night the poor girl threw herself at her kinswoman’s 
feet, and in tears unbosomed herself. But the Rubicon had been 
crossed, and retreat was impossible. The wailings of the weak- 
minded Abbess, who deplored the disgrace that would befal a 
Caracciolo, who feared the discredit the convent and the bell of 
St. Benedict would suffer, and who dreaded the observations of the 
Vicar, the Cardinal, and the Press, subdued Enrichetta, and she 
resigned herself to her fate. 

A year and a half afterwards, when the required age of twenty was 
attained, the bride, attired in a magnificent white dress and veil, and 
bedecked with a wreath of jewelled flowers, was escorted by a princess 
and a duchess, from her mother’s residence, where she had been 
permitted to pay a farewell visit, to the nunnery. 

The gates of St. Gregory the Armenian were thrown open with the 
customary festivities, and a procession led by a priest with uplifted 
crucifix and a military band, loudly if not harmoniously celebrated 
her arrival. The church had been decorated with white and red 
hangings, which formed a bfilliant contrast to the gay costume of the 
ladies invited to the ceremony, who occupied one side of the aisle, 
and to the sombre black of the gentlemen standing on the other. 
The lights, and the masses of colour, and the numerous familiar faces, 
swam round and round the half fainting maiden, when on her knees 
she received a small silver cross with her left hand, and a lighted 
taper with her right. 

“Do not become a nun. Do not go into a cloister. Do not leave 
me!” implored, in tender accents, an infantine voice from the crowd. 
It was her youngest sister, whose cries were stifled by a handkerchief 
pressed over her loving lips, and whose little figure was lost behind 
clouds of incense. The bride, quite unnerved by this affecting 
incident, and her four noble bridesmaids, knelt once more, and _ this 
time near the great altar. A gorgeously clad priest handed a silver 
basin and a pair of scissors to the vicar, who cut off a lock of her 
hair. A walk through the church, preceded by the clamorous strains 
of the band, with eyes blinded by tears, confused entreaties by the 
nuns to cease weeping, lest it be thought her inclinations had been 
forced, a passage through assembled crowds, and Enrichetta was 
hustled into a corner of the visitors’ room and stripped of her finery, 
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even to the smallest article. Her despairing countenance caused 
murmurs of compassion among the spectators when she appeared in 
the black habit, her new costume. The vicar then blessed the 
scapulary he placed upon her, and she bowed to the Abbess—no 
longer her kinswoman, yet still a Caracciolo—who uplifted a huge 
pair of scissors and seized her hair, braided into one heavy tress. 

“ Barbarians, spare her locks,” shouted a powerful voice among 
the guests. “A madman!” it was whispered. The stranger was an 
English member of parliament. The priests ordered silence, and the 
nuns exclaimed, “ He is a heretic—proceed.” 

The tress fell. 

The year of noviciate expired. The dowry required from the bride 
of Him who said—“ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God” was 
provided by a kind relative, and the cupidity of priests, acolytes, and 
nuns was satisfied by ample gifts and fees. 

Sister Enrichetta had punctually followed the customary preparatory 
spiritual exercises, being assured that profession was like baptism, so 
that a nun dying immediately after taking the vows would proceed 
straightway to paradise, without the disagreeable necessity of halting 
in purgatory. We may add here, that there was in the convent a 
magnificent marble staircase, which was ascended every Friday during 
March, by the whole community, from the Abbess to the lowest 
scullery maid, on their knees, a prayer being recited over each step, 
and an indulgence thereby obtained. Thus, by cumulative indulgences 
would be purged any peccadilloes, any microscopic specks that may 
have oozed through the filters of confession and of profession, and 
an extra opportunity afforded to the faithful of literally stepping up 
to heaven. 

On the rst of October, 1842, before a numerous assemblage of 
distinguished guests, Enrichetta Caracciolo pronounced the vows of 
Chastity, Poverty, Obedience, and Perpetual Reclusion. After signing 
a Latin document, she was enjoined to lie upon a carpet on the floor, 
and a funeral pall was thrown over her, whilst from each corner a 
torch shed a lurid glare. The bells tolled, and lugubrious wailing 
from the church cast a solemn gloom on the scene around, as the 
officiating cardinal thrice pronounced the words, “ Surge quz dormis 
et exurge a mortuis et illuminabit te Christus.” At the first invoca- 
tion the nuns removed the cloth. At the second and third the victim 
rose gradually to the new life, to her worse than death. Communion, 
and a short sermon followed, and then kisses among the sisterhood, 
flavoured with sweetmeats and ices. 
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When Enrichetta presented, according to custom, bouquets of 
artificial flowers to the cardinal and to the bishop, she offered another 
to a prince of the House of Denmark, who had accompanied her 
kinsman, General Salluzzi. 

*‘ Dead leaves from a dead woman!” exclaimed the general. 

“ The holocaust is completed,” replied his royal highness. ‘“ The 
lamb is immolated. The sight is too painful. Let us depart.” 

Sister Enrichetta lived a life apart from the rest of the community, 
with whom she was as little at home as a Belgravian dandy amongst 
Neapolitan brigands, as Mr. Whalley amongst the company of Jesus, 
as a total abstinence preacher amid the drunken sailors of Ratcliff. 
Soon she was thoroughly disliked, because, though with them she 
was not of them; their ways were not her ways, and what she valued 
and regarded, they feared and abhorred ; what they cherished and 
revered, she despised and detested. However, she was a woman 
after the surly lexicographer’s own heart, for, unquestionably she was 
a good hater, and she did not dip her pen in rose water. But her 
pictures of conventual life resemble daguerreotype portraits, they 
reflect Nature, though often in dark ghastly tints, Nature as seen 
through a pair of blue spectacles. 

Now for her experiences. We will not dwell on the described 
relations between the brides of Christ and his ministers, an account 
of which would neither poift a moral nor adorn a tale, unless it were 
one of Boccaccio. ‘That confession is good for the soul seems to 
have been an established axiom at St. Gregory. Confession formed the 
business, the pleasure, the recreation, and the joy of the sisters’ lives. 
Nay, the fair writer even avers that the abolition of that practice 
would have been a deathblow to nunneries, all inducement to taking 
the veil at once ceasing with it, whilst with reference to the priests, 
their occupation, like Othello’s, would be gone. The father confessor 
was the object of the heartburnings, rivalries, jealousies, and quarrels 
of the nuns. To him they confided their thoughts, hopes, fears, 
wishes, and aspirations. He was their spiritual director, friend, 
counsellor, father, mother, brother; the representative of and mediator 
to heaven. He inspired passionate worship, and this feeling so 
identified them with the cloister, that during temporary visits to their 
relatives, where it naturally could not have full scope, they would 
pine and long to return to their sweet captivity. ‘Those whose 
ordinary confessor had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, would 
enlist the services of a younger religious guide, with whom they would 
confer for hours ina roomy and comfortable confessional. Some 
were ill with alarming frequency, and then they had the benefit of 
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the uninterrupted ministrations of the priest in the privacy of their 
chambers. One holy sister daily summoned her confessor in the 
mornings to relate her thoughts of the night, to the accompaniment 
of wine and cakes; in the afternoons he returned to confession and 
to luncheon ; in the evenings he reappeared to hear how she spent 
her mornings, and to sip coffee and munch sweetmeats. Moreover, 
unable to bear prolonged absences, Abelard and Heloise would 
exchange epistles twice in the twenty-four hours. By the way, some 
of the letters of the pupils to their saintly masters, accidentally inter- 
cepted, were conceived in a style more suitable to devotees to our 
Lady of Lorette, than to followers of the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Another sister had remained faithful for sixteen years to her 
confessor, from whom she had been parted ; when eventually he was 
restored to her, she offered lights and flowers to her protecting saint, 
entertained the whole community to refreshments, received con- 
gratulatory madrigals, and built a private confessional, so as to be 
enabled at all hours to listen to his teachings. 

But enough instances. How the overwhelming influence of the 
ministers of Christ was used and abused; how artful sophistry 
gradually sapped innocence and purity, how superstition and vice 
triumphed in the place of religion and virtue, how corruption spread 
and devoured the vitals of the establishment, will be found fully 
described in the work in question. 

Sister Enrichetta did not escape the persecutions of gay ecclesiastics. 
These merely became marks for the shafts of her keen wit, but the 
dogma of vicarious love that a cowled Don Juan endeavoured to 
instil into her mind..... Quod Deus est amor, nec colitur nisi 
amando. .... was repudiated with disgust and indignation, and all 
the blandishments of the black-gowned serpents served only to 
intensify her hatred against them. 


“ Come, ye blessed of my father..... I was sick and ye visited 
me, I was in prison and ye came unto me..... Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted. .... Blessed are the merciful 


for they shall obtain mercy.” So preached the Master ; so practised 
not those who professed to be his servants, Let us quote a few 
examples of how charity was understood at St. Gregory the Armenian. 

It was customary there to have the dead laid out on the floor by 
special attendants. On a certain occasion, the she wolf whose duty 
it was to officiate, unwillingly rising from her warm bed, when pressed 
by Sister Enrichetta, rushed at the corpse like a savage bull at a 
banderillero, tearing it down by the leg and dragging it across the 
apartment, shouting, “ By the Madonna, could you not have done it 
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yourself?” Enrichetta’s blood curdled in her veins at the repeated 
bumps of the poor cold head against the hard stones. Complaints 
were useless. They all acted likewise, said the Abbess. The same 
woman, tired of leading on Sundays a blind sister to mass, one day 
precipitated the troublesome being who could not see from the height 
of a steep staircase, and silenced her voice for ever. No punishment 
followed this deed, but on the other hand, a serving woman who 
assisted a lady visitor who had fallen in a fit, was soundly rated for 
meddling with what did not concern her. 

This reminds us of an anecdote related by the late Marquis 
d’Azeglio. A gardener in the service of Pope Gregory XVI., surprised 
on some occasion at the unusual silence within, gradually advanced 
from the Belvedere Gardens into the antechamber, and crossing 
several halls, all of them perfectly deserted, reached at last a vast 
bedchamber. On a couch lay the vicar of Christ on earth, his head 
drooping over the side, whilst the cadaverous hue of his countenance, 
his sunken eyes, and the rattle in his throat, indicated that he was 
on the point of being summoned to render an account of his minis- 
tration. The soft-hearted gardener rushed to assist the moribund ; 
but a priest unexpectedly appeared, and stayed the outstretched 
hand of mercy, under pain of excommunication. So his Holiness 
perished like the sorriest cur in his capital, and in point of humanity 
St. Peter equalled St. Gregory. 

A hasty interment in the morning seems to have been the fate of 
the departed at our nunnery, and woe to the cook if the macaroni 
were overdone. Family ties were unknown to its inmates, and 
domestic affection was as great a stranger to them as Greek verse to 
a Red Indian, philanthropy to the late Mr. Rush, and common 
honesty to directors of public companies. Two nuns, sisters of a 
princely family, were repeating their orations in the choir, measuring 
the time with the clepsydra as of old, when the suicide of a brother, 
a distinguished diplomatist, was suddenly announced to them. They 
looked at each other: “ Anna!” said the one; “Camilla,” replied 
the other, “‘ May the Lord preserve him in glory. The water is 
flowing. Let us resume our meditations.” 

Another recluse on being informed of the unexpected decease of a 
sister, enjoined her serving woman not to communicate the news 
officially until the conclusion of the repast then commencing, for 
“‘ she was starving, and would not remain dinnerless for the loss of 
any human being.” The only creature that exhibited feeling about 
St. Gregory—for he was not allowed to enter—was a quadruped. 
When his young mistress, at the age of twelve, was immured for life, 
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the faithful mastiff remained wailing pitifully, waiting for her return. 
For forty-eight hours he shivered on the marble pavement of the 
portico, giving vent to lamentations that would have softened the 
heart of any but priest or nun. The neighbours fed him, until he 
was poisoned by orders of the community, before the living tomb of 
her he had so well loved. 

The exalted Preceptor of lowly fishermen said, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven..... Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth... .. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment?” But our nuns evidently 
differed. They resembled not St. Francis, who held the good things 
of this world in detestation, and who would never allow his followers 
to touch coin ; nor like St. Philip Nerius, who would frequently pray 
that he might become in need of a penny and find no one to give it. 
If the holy sisters wore coarse wool instead of purple, they also wore 
the finest of embroidered linens. If they were not allowed backs to 
their bedsteads, they at least owned the softest of feather beds and 
pillows, and the most luxurious of coverlets trimmed with point lace. 
If they might not have objects of ornament on their dressing-tables, 
they were not prohibited from keeping precious vessels and valuable 
porcelain in cabinets. If they retained no cash in their chambers, 
there was in the establishment a strong room where each bride of 
Christ held her own money under lock and key, a most needful 
practice, by the way, as will be presently seen. Moreover, the 
cuisine was excellent, and when they did not partake of fresh fruit, 
as on Fridays, the rules did not prevent their indulging ad libitum 
in preserves. 

Each sister was wont to feast sumptuously the day of her protect- 
ing saint. Weeks of preparations and considerable sums were wasted 
for and on these occasions, debts being freely incurred, and profuse 
gifts distributed to priests, monks, and acolytes. As these practices 
were followed on birth-days, at Easter, and at Christmas, Castle 
Squander must have been a pattern of economy to St. Gregory. 
Each nunnery was famed for one description of comfit or cake, which 
was produced in considerable quantities, the daintiest morsels being 
reserved for their reverences, whilst the more imperfect saccharine 
compounds were good enough for their friends, and the most im- 
perfect for the public, who paid handsomely for them. Moreover, 
their was a pharmacy in the convent, where several medicaments 
were prepared, and eagerly purchased by the Neapolitans—who had 
faith in their curative powers—at something like four times their cost. 

Once a preacher, who happened to be both honest and bold—a 
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very Ptre Hyacinthe—had the temerity to pass severe comments on 
the mode of life led by our nuns. ‘“ Was he aware he was addressing 
the daughters of dukes, princes, counts, and barons, the repre- 
sentatives of the sangre azul of Parthenope, the meanest of whom 
could show her sixteen quarterings?” angrily sent to inquire the 
Abbess. The ecclesiastic’s only reply was a repetition in his next 
homily of the insolent communication, word for word, to the utter 
confusion of the haughty dame. 

Those scions of proud lineages appear to have been as well- 
informed as Hottentots, and as literate as natives of New Guinea. 
One day, Mad. Caracciolo, who had often been taken to task for 
perusing profane books, was surprised reading by the Abbess. She 
uneasily handed the book, anticipating a reprimand, and was infinitely 
relieved at hearing, ‘Oh, the memoirs of St. Helena, the pious 
mother of St. Constantine—poor girl, you have been indeed maligned.” 
It was the Mémorial de St. Hélené, and the worthy mother had 
never heard of the existence of the obscure individual known as 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Monotonousness of existence, want of active occupation, religious 
exaltation, and lack of healthy exercise for mind and body, caused 
their natural consequences. Nervous diseases, from fits, convulsions, 
catalepsy, to hallucinations, aberration of mind, and acute mania, 
were prevalent at St. Gregory, and cases of suicide were by no means 
infrequent. Moreover, many of the sisters suffered from singular 
idiosyncrasies. One could not bear the touch of paper, and her 
attendant—purposely chosen from her inability to read or write— 
would turn the pages of her mistress’s missal, and hold her letters 
before her. Another sister swooned whenever she heard mass, a third 
would play with dolls, and a fourth, whenever indisposed, would pin 
herself in her couch. Want of space prevents us from even alluding 
to the numerous affecting incidents recorded in the book on this 
subject, clearly demonstrating that the laws of Nature cannot be 
infringed with impunity. 

The eighth commandment, or, indeed, for the matter of that, most 
others, seems to have been as thoroughly ignored, as if it had been 
enjoined in the Koran, the Zend Avesta, or the Vedas. The Cave of 
Trophonius ; Hounslow Heath when Claude Duval, or Gentleman 
Jack politely stopped travellers; the old rookery, when the late 
Mr. Fagan patiently devoted several hours daily to the instruction of 
promising pupils,—were localities in which, comparatively to St. 
Gregory, the rights of property were respected. Provisions, relics, 
wearing apparel, lace, silver spoons, and sums of money were constantly 
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disappearing in the clutches of the light-fingered camorrists of the 
convent. Once the Blessed Virgin herself was stripped of the rings, 
bracelets, chains, and jewels heaped upon her by the faithful. This 
sacrilege caused a great sensation. The vicar severely admonished 
the assembled community, excommunicating the culprit. Some wept, 
some laughed, but. the thief remained undetected. Six ducats were 
found at the foot of the shrine one day, and it was thought that the 
criminal, tormented by the pangs of conscience; would make restitu- 
tion by small instalments, but pursuit having slackened, the delin- 
quent’s good intentions, if ever formed, evidently went to pave the 
well-known warm locality. Our heroine, herself, not indulging in 
the favourite habit, was constrained to keep under lock and key even 
the most trifling articles, otherwise her worldly goods would soon 
have been reduced to what she could grasp in her hand, having, as it 
was, lost some valuable property. 

Sister Enrichetta, wearied of devout Catholics, who were as moral 
as Negroes, as honest as Otaheitans, as high principled as Malays, 
and somewhat less feeling than Laplanders; tired of a paradise which 
resembled a pandemonium, and of saints who were worse than 
sinners, commenced employing the energies of a strong nature, and 
the influence of powerful friends, to procure her release from the 
hated thraldom. 

Cardinal Riario Sforza, a young man of few attainments in all 
except profligacy, had been by special favour created Archbishop of 
Naples, by Gregory XVI., shortly before his death. His Eminence 
conceived a great interest for the community of St. Gregory in general, 
and for Sister Enrichetta in particular. 

He opened the campaign by the present of a huge basket of 
strawberries to the fair recluses, and on the following day a wag 
brought, in his name, to the convent, a monstrous sturgeon, soon 
discovered, to the horror of all, to be a common seal. The cardinal’s 
gifts ceased, but not his visits. One day Signora Caracciolo was 
summoned to the visitor’s room. The dandified, be-scented, be- 
jewelled representative of the apostles was lolling on an easy chair. 
As habitual with him, he affected witticisms, and was offensive, and 
in striving to be Marforio, he was only Pulcinella. He informed the 
kneeling Enrichetta, who was pale with expectation, that her applica- 
tion to his holiness had been referred to him; he pooh poohed her 
plea of ill-health, she was only hysterical ; he sneered at her disincli- 
nation to conventual life, and with sundry insulting allusions, placed 
his veto to her request. 

Discouragement was succeeded by renewed exertions ; but.all her 
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petitions had but one termination, the defendant being appointed 
judge in his own case. Meanwhile, the cardinal vainly endeavoured 
to win her regard, and to reconcile her to her position, even descant- 
ing on the beauties of the establishment. Our shorn lamb, however, 
was quite able to hold her own against the whole sacred college, and 
her sharp tongue did not spare her saintly admirer to whom she 
refused even the very moderate favour of a dish of sweetmeats. She 
hated him, and all the priests,— 


Stirpe malnata e cruda 
Che degli altrui perigli—al I’ ombra ride ; 


and he continued for some time her adorer and her enemy, until 
tired of being the former he remained only the latter. 

Dawn appeared in 1848, and for a brief period the sun of liberty 
beamed on fair Parthenope. But Bomba swore to the new constitu- 
tion only to forswear himself, and his promises culminated in shells, 
cannon balls, and fire. Where he had scourged with rods he now 
scourged with scorpions, and a reign of terror followed, in which 
military executions, crowded ergastoli, a gagged press, and a licentious 
all-powerful police, testified to the love of Ferdinand for his subjects. 
Sister Enrichetta, whose liberal tendencies and sympathies were too 
well known, became the object of the sarcasms, of the sorry jests of 
the daughters of St. Benedict, strenuous supporters of the king’s 
paternal government, until, almost driven to distraction, the proud- 
spirited, patriotic woman felt at times almost tempted to commit the 
nunnery to the flames, and to destroy herself and the malignant 
drones it sheltered. Only one faithful companion she possessed, an 
attached serving maid, who devoted to her the unswerving affection 
of a humble and yet true heart, and who ever followed her in joy and 
in sorrow. 

At last, one day, a venerable Capuchin brought Sister Enrichetta 
what was more precious than manna, more coveted than the Sangrail. 
It was a brief from his holiness, not releasing her from her vows, it 
is true, but yet permitting her to quit St. Gregory the Armenian, and 
to reside in a retreat of her own choice, issuing from it daily, provided 
she returned thercto nightly. The change of cage was not effected 
without difficulty, for when Pontius Pilatus inquired of Caiaphas,— 
when abbess referred to abbess for the postulant’s character, praise 
qualified by the terrible accusation that she read the journals of the 
wicked, 7. ¢., the liberals, who contemplated the atrocious design of 
abolishing religious orders—was the reply, and of course the application 
was rejected. Pressure applied upon her unforgiving enemy, Cardinal 
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Riario Sforza, obtained the desired effect, and Sister Enrichetta, after 
nine years’ sufferings at St. Gregory the Armenian, was admitted into 
the Conservatory of Constantinople. 

The new establishment was a spacious, light, and cheerful building, 
situated in one of the busiest thoroughfares of Naples, and Enrichetta’s 
heart at first expanded, for the air seemed purer, the sun brighter, 
life more smiling, and once more she mixed with the men and women 
of the world she loved. But her joy was short-lived. She shocked 
the abbess by purchasing a piano, and playing the overture to 
Guglielmo Teil. She scandalised the female porter by her daily exits. 
The fourteen oblate sisters of the nunnery were divided into parties, 
hating each other, and as she did not join any of them, she gained 
the ill-will of all. Moreover, her persecutor was at work, and her 
walks were changed into drives, and these soon were interdicted 
altogether. Her mother’s journey to Gaeta, to obtain at the feet of 
his holiness a dispensation from the vows, failed. Further, she heard 
that all the rigours of claustral reclusion were about being enforced 
against her, the pill to be gilded by the offer of an abbess-ship. Lastly, 
to give the finishing stroke to her miseries, the allowance she was 
entitled to from St. Gregory, was first reduced, and then altogether 
withdrawn. Unable to remain in that bed of Procrustes, she had 
recourse to desperate means. She fled, with her faithful attendant. 

His Eminence was aghast, and in vain sent canon and priest to 
entreat Signora Caracciolo to return to the fold. She was obdurate, 
and defied them all. Whilst consultations were taking place between 
the ministers of heaven and the satellites of Bomba, as to the best 
means of recovering the strayed sheep, she took refuge at Capua, 
under the protection of Cardinal Capano, in a kind of asylum 
principally inhabited by Magdalens, undergoing the process of 
reformation. To live with a few oblate sisters under the same roof 
as three hundred shameless, brazen trulls, was not pleasant, neverthe- 
less, safety was insured, and Riario Sforza baffled. But the benevolent 
Cardinal Capano died, and Sister Enrichetta returned to Naples, 
where she sojourned unmolested for several months, until one day 
her apartments were invaded by the gigantic figure of Duke Morbilli, 
the chief Commissary of Police, accompanied by a sallow hypocritical 
looking priest, and a posse of sdirri enough to have stormed a forest 
full of brigands, and she was hurried away she knew not whither. 

After a year and a half of freedom, of life, the imprisonment, the 
solitude, the silence, fell heavily upon her. When she ascertained 
that she was in the Retreat of Santa Maria delle Grazie di Mon- 


dragone, a religious House of Correction, when she beheld her 
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narrow cell, the only articles of furniture in which were a bedstead, 
a table, and a candlestick, when she heard that books and writing 
implements were forbidden to her, and that there was no hope of 
release, she fell into a deadly swoon. Fits of fury followed each 
other, and alarmed her clerical captors, and doubtless when she said 
she was ready to become a tiger, and to spring at their throats, they 
found small difficulty in believing her. She determined upon starving 
herself to death, and after remaining six days without food, the 
physician summoned found her suffering from a nervo-bilious fever, 
accompanied by symptoms of cerebral congestion. On the eleventh 
day of her voluntary abstinence, she was sinking, and her life was 
only saved by the pious fraud of the doctor, who assured her her 
liberation had been ordered, and by his unremitting attention for 
some time afterwards. 

The strenuous efforts of her relatives and friends to procure a 
termination of her captivity failed ; the king and his ministers assert- 
ing that Signora Caracciolo had been leagued with conspirators and 
revolutionists. The suspicions of the police were not unfounded, for 
she loved her country, detested its misgovernors, and silently worked 
to assist in its redemption. 

But no proofs against her were ever found; her chattels and 
wearing apparel were only searched, to leave undetected what she 
most prized, and her unsuspected correspondence was continued until 
the end. 

How Enrichetta Caracciolo was restored to society after a durance 
of three years and a half, how Garibaldi rent asunder the hated fetters 
that had enslaved her for twenty years, how a new government 
closed the hot-beds of idleness, ignorance, fanaticism, and sin, where 
she had wasted the best portion of her existence, how, finally, she 
became a happy wife and fond mother, may be discovered, with 
many other interesting details, faithfully, simply, yet vividly and 
graphically depicted in her Memoirs, 

James PIcciort1. 


















THREE PARISH CLERKS. 


ETWEEN the Great Battledore Extension Railway 
© a Company and the Mammoth Shuttlecock Ditto there 
dic: i SD has existed a terrible feud ever since those famous lines 

of railway have had an existence. They are always in 
hot water. To hear Mr, Fitzmontague Ferryman and Mr Sigismund 
Honeydew, the respective chairmen of directors of the Battledore 
and the Shuttlecock Companies, depreciate each other’s property 
when the demon Discord throws them together at a charity dinner 
at the Freemasons’ is, as the saying goes, as good as a play. 
I know that in his heart Ferryman would willingly donate a 
thousand pounds or so to any waiter who would fill up Honeydew’s 
liqueur glass with prussic acid, strychnine, or some other equally 
poisonous medicament; and I feel as confident as I do that myname 
is Smythe (and I beg of the printer to mark the spelling,) that a 
similar gratuity would be placed by the urbane Honeydew at the 
disposal of that person who would cunningly conceal in Ferryman’s 
fish, and cause him to swallow, a half-inch nail of the order tenpenny. 
As it is with the chiefs so is it with the minor members of the Battle- 
dore and the Shuttlecock—the serfs, as it were, of these corpora- 
tions—who religiously ignore one another’s existence, but when they 
are unavoidably brought into contact with each other, they conceal 
their deadly enmity by an excess of politeness which it is truly 
refreshing to an outsider to witness. 

The Battledore Railway is, I should say—and I speak without . 
reserve—the very best line to travel on in Europe or America, Asia 
and Africa being nowhere in the matter of locomotion by steam. Its 
board of directors numbers two lords, one member of Parliament 
(Muffkins, M.P., the unflinching advocate of Church and State, and 
the active and energetic supporter of the bill for regulating the sale 
of hot rolls on Saturday nights), and five of the most influential 
members of the Stock Exchange. Our (and I use the plural number 
advisedly, for I have no wish to conceal the fact that I am myself a 
Battledore)—our bankers are men as far beyond suspicion as Czesar’s 
wife, our parliamentary counsel is the great Mr. Sempronius Coke, 
and our solicitors Crackem, Blazer, Rocket, & Squib, the most 
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eminent firm in the metropolis. As I now fill the responsible post of 
seventh out-door clerk to Crackem & Co., my freely-expressed 
opinion of the merits of that firm may be regarded as a prejudiced 
one. If it be so looked upon, all I have to say is that I hurl back 
the foul insinuation with all the force which the language of these 
realms can convey, and challenge my accuser to prove that I have 
ever sought to uphold the good name and unblemished reputation of 
the Battledore Railway Company (Limited) in any other than a fair 
and unprejudiced way. 

To recount the history of the public career of the Shuttlecock’s 
board of directors and emp/oyés in general I respectfully decline, 
having no wish to be a party to an action for libel or defamation of 
character, which result would inevitably follow were I to enter upon 
even a brief description of those officials’ lives. Everybody knows 
that Woodcock, the former general manager of the Shuttlecock 
Railway, who, in ’47—8, /é¢ed cabinet ministers and opera dancers at 
his charming villa on the Thames, turned out to be a returned 
convict ; and that Shuffham, who succeeded him, is no better than 
he shoule be, and lies under the suspicion of having smothered his 
grandfather, a worthy old gentleman, who had amassed a considerable 
fortune by the exportation of patent nutcrackers to the Sandwich 
Islands. How, after the revelations made in the Central Criminal 
Court, Shuffham has the face to take the chair at the annual meeting 
of the association for providing the Otaheitans with cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs, I am at a loss to conceive. 

This may appear like a digression, but it is not; it was indispen- 
sable that I should indicate the position of the two companies in 
order that you may realise to the full the villanous and treacherous 
conduct which almost led, to put it in the most pleasant way, to my 
severing my connection with the staff of the Battledore Company. 

It came about in this fashion. In the spring of last year we, 
at Crackem & Co.’s, were working night and day on the plans, 
&c., of the proposed Junction at Stanbridge, Rokeshire, the latest 
development of the Battledore lines. I regard Crackem as one 
who will be an old man at five-and-forty—he never saw a bed for 
fifteen days, and appeared to live on brandy and soda and cigars. 
That man has literary power, too, as you would say were you 
to hear him dictating the route of some new branch of railway to 
the shorthand writer, Mr. Phonog, whose life must be a perfect 
misery under the autocratic régime of Crackem. After two months’ 
regular hard work—keeping our noses at the grindstone, to use 
Blazer's original simile, and no mistake—we had got everything ready 
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for counsel, in expectation of the unscrupulous and factious (good 
word, “ factious”) opposition which we were pretty confident would 
be raised by the directors of the Shuttlecock Company. Our only care 
now was to secure the attendance of the necessary witnesses, who 
lived in the country. This highly important duty devolved upon 
me—a proof, if any were wanted, of the esteem in which I am held 
by my worthy employers, whose behests I obey for the stipend of 
seventy pounds per annum, paid quarterly, and a gratuity of five 
pounds at Christmas; the latter sum, I regret to say, having been 
withheld from me last year, owing to the events detailed hereafter, 
over which I had no control. That I lost this gratuity by Shuttle- 
cock treachery I need hardly say. 

Our most important witnesses, whose attendance before the com. 
mittee was considered absolutely essential to the success of the 
application for the required powers, were three gentlemen, who, sin- 
gularly enough, each acted as parish clerk in the respective towns of 
Ashford, Morley-cum-Pinkerton, and Cranbury: the latter, as all the 
world knows, famous for its succulent and toothsome cakes. With 
each of these officials had been deposited, as usual, on the 30th day 
of November previous (this was February) the plans of the proposed 
junction, documents which anyone who chose might inspect on appli- 
cation. At Ashford my difficulties began. The parish clerk of that 
town informed me that he had a “ berrin’” (Anglicé, funeral) to 
attend to on the day it would be requisite that he should leave for 
London in company with me and the other clerks; but he was not 
proof against my offer of two guineas a day and his expenses, with a 
free pass to London and back ; and he therefore sought out the 
friends of the deceased Thomas with a view to the earlier perform- 
ance of the last rites than had been agreed pon. ‘There being no 
help for it, the relatives, though reluctantly, consented that the cere- 
mony should take place whenever the clerk preferred. I therefore 
handed to the clerk of Ashford two guineas, as what we called “ good 
conduct” money, and a railway pass—a document he regarded in 
almost the same light as if it were his death warrant, consigning 
him to immediate execution on Tower Hill. I had some little 
difficulty in finding the clerk of Morley-cum-Pinkerton. He had 
gone out for the evening, I was told, to the Blue Boar, at which 
hostelry I discovered him, the presiding genius of a symposium com- 
prising all the small tradesmen in the town-village. The chair- 
man, whom I interrupted in the midst of a rabid speech on church 
rates and ritualism, was not precisely in the condition I could 
have wished. He was in that uncomfortable state known as “ half 
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gone ;” and, with a most artful series of winks, confided to me 
his intention of not standing “no nonsense from the Methodies, 
as had set up a meeting-house in the town a’most close t’ church.” 
Under other circumstances, and with Dinah Morris and Seth Bede 
fresh in my memory, I should have combated the argument against 
the Methodists by a quotation from George Eliot’s charming story ; 
but as a minute’s thought convinced me that the company at the 
Blue Boar would not recognise any difference between Adam Bede 
and the venerable gentleman who flourished in the eighth century, I 
refrained from interposition further than to inform the chairman of 
the object of my mission. With a knowing nod of his head, he made 
oath that he would be at the station the next day but one, armed 
with the necessary plans; and, after treating the company all round, 
I left them inspired with the idea that henceforth their mission should 
be the advancement of the scheme promulgated by the Battledore 
Company. The clerk of Cranbury was not so easily won over to our 
side. The Shuttlecock’s solicitors were before us with him, and had 
received his solemn assurance that nothing should prevail upon him 
to go to London as a witness for us. In vain I persuaded, entreated, 
cajoled him; he remained inflexible. Grown desperate, I threat- 
ened, and (figuratively) held before him the image of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. That right hon. gentleman was my deus ex 
machina, The recital of his unlimited powers settled the business, 
and the overawed parish clerk, who, like Falstaff, had almost lost his 
voice with singing of anthems, consented to accompany me back to 
town on the following day. 

I would as lief be in the metropolis with a dancing bear and his 
master in my charge as with three provincial parish clerks who had 
never set foot in London before. Their eccentricities of speech 
and raiment exposed me to considerable chaff on our journey, but 
that was nothing compared to what I suffered and had to endure at 
Paddington, where, having to wait some twenty minutes for a cab, 
we were unmercifully quizzed, and I noticed one gentleman—no 
doubt an artist on Punch or one of the other comic papers,—making 
a thumbnail sketch of us. Usually Rocket and Squib are the 
discreetest of the discreet, and I had never before seen the ghost of 
a smile on their care-lined faces ; but, upon our arrival at Monitor 
Street, they received me with a roar of laughter that could have been 
heard at the middle of Birdcage-walk. I felt ashamed of being seen 
with the provincials, but it was useless to complain. I had under- 
taken to look after them and was obliged to do so; besides, they 
were witnesses without whose assistance we could not well proceed 
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before the Committee. After showing them the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which bewildered them with their gold and glitter, and ren- 
dered them incapable of speech, I got them lodgings at a small coffee 
house near Waterloo Bridge, into which I could not help observing 
we were followed by a weazen-faced, seedy man whom I felt 
convinced I had seen before in the courts. After tea, my friends 
expressed their desire to go out “for a bit of astroll.” In this I 
indulged them by parading them down the Waterloo Road, and 
through the New Cut, where their frequent stoppages to look into 
the furniture shops, and to prod bloaters on costermongers’ barrows, 
in order to see if their roes were hard or soft, excited a large amount 
of attention.. They had never been to a theatre ; so, as I could not 
take them to the Strand or Adelphi, I determined to introduce them to 
Queen Victoria’s own theatre, the popular “ Vic.,” more especially as 
my pocket-book contained some orders for that dramatic Temple, 
given me by Bellars, the well-known author of “ The Bleeding Hand ; 
or, My Mother’s Murderer,” which at that time was making a great 
noise in the theatrical world, owing to a discussion in the newspapers 
as to the perfect originality of that drama—a question that Bellars 
treated with the lofty contempt it deserved. My clerks relished 
“ The Bleeding Hand” exceedingly ; in turn they cried and laughed, 
wept o’er the sorrows of the dashing heroine, and laughed at the low 
comedian’s oddities. To my disgust, they insisted on staying to 
see the pantomime, which was then in its final stage of last per- 
formances, and it was after midnight when we returned to the coffee- 
house near the Bridge of Suicides, where I blessed and left them, 
promising to be with them the next morning at ten o’clock. This 
was the first fatal mistake in my professional career—leaving them 
all night in no one’s custody; and bitterly I repented my neglect. 
Upon arriving at the coffee-house on the following day, you may guess 
my horror at being told by the waitress that at eight A.M. a young 
gentleman, accompanied by a man, whose description by the girl 
satisfied me he was the weazen-faced one who had dodged us, had 
called upon the clerks as they were breakfasting, paid their bill, and 
taken them away in a cab, “ by order of the Speaker !” who, he said, 
would not require them that day, and had ordered them to be shown 
the sights of London. Without inquiring who the gentleman was, 
they had packed up their things and left without hesitation. I was 
humiliated—crushed ; for I had no doubt that the weazen-faced man 
was in the employ of an opponent, had overheard us talking at 
Westminster, and had thus “done” us out of our material witnesses. 
My only hope now was to subpoena the coffee-house keeper as a 
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witness. He had heard the conversation, and, for a consideration, 
attended before the Committee; relating the incident with such 
naivelé that No. 14 Committee-room echoed with laughter, and the 
agent to the opposition was only too glad to concede what our 
witnesses would have proved to prevent a further exposé. Of course 
it all got into the newspapers, and was even made the subject of a 
leading article by the Morning Monitor, whose comments upon my 
share in the business were not of an over-flattering nature. I did not 
meet my chief until the next day. Our interview was brief, but to the 
purpose. Looking at me with a curious expression of humour and 
contempt in his face, he said, before giving me my congé, “ The next 
time you bring three Parish Clerks to London, my young friend, 
take them to the ‘ Vic.’ if you like, take them to a Waterloo Road 
coffee-house if you choose ; but, hang it, sir, remember to sleep with 
them.” 








THE STORY OF BIDPAI. 





)y LEXANDER, having conquered the kings of the west, 
UA NI and overcome the armies of Persia, directed his course 
BSS towards China. In the course of his victorious march 
RAGSSLS he summoned Four, king of India, and commanded 
his abject submission. Four was a wise and brave monarch. 
Instead of offering himself as Alexander’s vassal he defied him with 
an army. 

Thus unexpectedly checked in his triumphant progress, the con- 
queror prepared to sweep away his presumptuous enemy. Having 
duly intrenched his camp, he consulted his astrologers with regard 
to the most propitious day for his ulterior plans. Meanwhile his 
army of artificers had constructed hollow figures of brass, represent- 
ing horses and men, fully equipped for battle. These were filled 
with naphtha and other combustibles. The day being fixed and the 
artificers having completed their extraordinary work, Alexander for 
the second and third time summoned the army of Four to the 
battle. 

The Indian king had placed his elephants in the front rank. 
These advancing, the figures of brass were put in motion at the 
same time. The elephants no sooner touched them with their trunks 
than they were rendered furious by the heat of the burning brazen 
warriors. Maddened with the strange and continued pain, the 
elephants threw their riders, turned round and fled, trampling under 
foot the flower of the Indian army. 

The army of Four being thrown into inevitable confusion, Alexander 
rushed on in pursuit. At the same time, being a merciful monarch, 
he cried aloud to Four— 

“OQ King of India, have compassion on your army; do not 
subject it to total destruction. Risk thine own person, and save thy 
subjects ; I challenge thee to mortal combat ; let us two decide the 
battle.” 

Four accepted the challenge, and the two monarchs fought 
desperately. Alexander would have been defeated ; but at a critical 
moment the army of Alexander, by arrangement with a great general, 
raised a sudden shout. Four, thinking this was the signal for an 
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attack on his camp, turned round to see what it meant. Whilst he 
was thus for a moment thrown off his guard, Alexander slew him. 

Thereupon the Indian army in a fit of exasperation attacked their 
opponents, but without success. Alexander took their country, and 
placed the government in the hands of one of his most distinguished 
officers. The new monarch treated his conquered subjects with 
contempt, and eventually he was deposed; and Dabschelim, a 
descendant of the ancient kings of India, reigned in his stead, 

Now Dabschelim, when his power was firmly established, threw 
off the mask of virtue and humility which he had previously worn. 
He abandoned himself to all kinds of excesses, and daily committed 
acts of oppression and tyranny upon his people. 

During this period there was amongst the Brahmins a famous 
philosopher. His name was Bidpai. He called his disciples together, 
and counselled a serious effort to reform the reigning monarch. 
After much debate it was resolved that Bidpai should go to court, 
and endeavour to lead the king into a discussion upon the duties of 
princes, with a view to representing to his majesty the grievances of 
an oppressed and wretched people. 

The king was most gracious until Bidpai descanted upon those 
duties of a king which Dabschelim had neglected, whereupon the 
monarch, unable to restrain his anger, said,— 

*“T could not have believed that one of my subjects would have 
ventured to address me with so much audacity. I cannot sufficiently 
wonder at your bold and arrogant tone. I will make an example of 
you, that your effrontery shall be a warning to others.” 

And Bidpai was ordered for execution; but ere the sentence 
could be carried out Dabschelim reflected on the severity of his com- 
mand, and remitted the order to close imprisonment. His disciples 
thereupon dispersed and hid themselves in the remotest parts of the 
kingdom. 

When Bidpai had been confined some days, Dabschelim, at a loss 
to resolve an important astronomical problem, bethought him of his 
victim. 

“The voice of wisdom,” said the monarch to himself, * has pro- 
nounced four things to be disgraceful to kings: anger, which is the 
most baleful of all passions ; avarice, that is not excused by the mul- 
titude of its perversions ; falsehood, which is a bar to all intimacy 
and fellowship ; and obscene conversation, which is a folly in words 
that does not become them. There came to me a man who did not 
deal in frivolous discourse, but in wise sayings; a man capable of 
giving instruction, which he would have imparted had I received him 
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as his merits deserved. I resisted his efforts to serve me, and repaid 
him with ingratitude.” 

With these noble feelings of repentance in his heart, the king sent 
for Bidpai out of prison. After a long interview, in which the 
philosopher gave the king certain evidences of his wisdom and dis- 
interested desire to be of use to him, his majesty appointed Bidpai 
grand vizier, which high office he filled with modesty, grace, and 
justice. His disciples came back to him, and were promoted to 
places of honour. In no case did they presume upon their posi- 
tion to do aught but what was for the benefit of the king and his 
kingdom. 

Now Bidpai employed his leisure in writing treatises on govern- 
ment. His literary occupations, together with the influence of his 
disciples in this direction, set the king’s thoughts upon the composi- 
tion of books. One day he commanded Bidpai to write a work 
containing the precepts of true wisdom. On another day it occurred 
to his majesty to order an account to be written of his own reign. 

“T have found,” said the king, “in looking over the treasures of 
our libraries that there is no one of my ancestors whose reign did 
not form the subject of a work purporting to be a history of his 
public and private conduct. In some instances the kings themselves 
were the authors in question ; but as I distrust my own capacity, I 
desire that you will take upon yourself this literary work, which, 
professing to embrace only the instruction of the people, may contain 
useful lessons for the conduct of kings who wish to secure the 
obedience and fidelity of their subjects.” 

“© king!” answered Bidpai, “ may nothing obscure the bright- 
ness of the star which brings you happiness and power! May 
heaven crown with success the efforts which I am ready to employ 
for the accomplishment of your will.” 

“Your punctuality in obeying my commands,” said the king, 
‘*stands in need of no further proof. It is, therefore, my desire that 
in the book which you are about to write, the precepts of morality 
and the lessons of wisdom should be enlivened by light and amusing 
fables.” 

Bidpai thereupon obtained a year’s leave of absence from state 
duties, and appointing one of his disciples to be his literary secretary, 
he retired to an apartment which no one else was permitted to enter, 
and in course of time he produced his book, which he called “ Kalila 
and Dimna.” 

When the work was declared finished, Dabschelim the king 
ordered a throne to be fixed similar to his own. Bidpai sat upon it, 
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and received the thanks of the king in a gracious speech, in which 
he left to Bidpai the selection of his own reward. 

“TI have no occasion for riches,” said the philosopher, “ neither 
for costly robes ; but one thing I will beg of the king that this book 
may be transcribed like those which your ancestors preserved, and 
guarded with scrupulous care, lest it should be stolen and fall into 
the hands of the Persians.” 

The king gave orders for the consummation of Bidpai’s wishes, 
and the famous book, after being duly read and inscribed in the 
royal rolls of fame, was carefully transcribed and placed in the state 
treasury. 

How “ Kalila and Dimna” fell into the hands of the Persians, 
remains to be told, 















ORPHEUS. 





































@} LOW-shifting sunsets flush, and fade, and die ; 
ESZo- Dead leaves hang loosely in the dripping glade ; 
6), A rot of leaves in miry woodland paths 

A“ Sends upward to the grey expressionless sky 
A faint, damp smell of earth: by hundreds breed 
The toadstools i’ the drip of weeping firs. 





Here in the woods, the melancholy woods 
Of dark Ciconia, whose boughs are bare 
And sodden with much rain, and all the air 
Is dull and echoless, at times there come 
Low wailings of a harp, so sad, so sweet, 
That satyrs crouching amid bedded reeds, 
Where waters ooze and winds creep in and out, 
Prick up brute ears and list with ’bated breath, 
What time the music swells upon the sense, 
A moment holds the running stream in check, 
Then passes by, and swoons far up the slopes, 
And ’mid the dew-drench’d vines of Ismarus, 
O Orpheus, pale Orpheus, what woe, 
What bitterness of mem’ry in the strains 
Of that God-given harp erst eloquent 
With summer song and ripe full-throated joy ! 
How thrill the strings to those sad echoings 
Of the too-perfect Past, ere yet the lust 
Of that accurséd bastard, Aristzeus, 
Had wrought Eurydice such death, and thee 
Such hell of desolation! How the touch 
Of those unconscious fingers calls to life 
That warmth and tender quick’ning of the pulse, 
That sweet confusion of the happy heart, 
As when thou woo’dst her in the days far-off 
By golden-bedded Hebrus ! 

* * * * * 

O ye Gods! 

Lo, on a sudden, all the glamour fades : 
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The Past dies out, and with a dull blind pain, 
And pitiful bewilderment of sense, 

Pours in the awful Present! _Haply now 

Shall Death, to make an end of so much woe, 
No longer hold that bloody hour back 

When those wild Thracian women, clamorous, 
With wine-stain’d bosoms and hot frenzy born 
Of Bacchus and brute orgies, shrieking tear 
Him limb from limb, and in the shadowy fields, 
Pale Orpheus woos Eurydice again. 


BERNARD BARKER. 
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TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 








Do. VI—The Pappy Miboree. 


SHOWING THAT SILENCE, THOUGH GOLDEN, MAY, LIKE GOLD, BE 
BOUGHT TOO DEARLY. 


of which he set forth to us with much unction, giving 
us, also, an introduction to three or four people of a 
better sort, and showing us a love-passage which elevated matters a 
little. It is due to Ben Jonson that we should once more accept his 
guidance, and he promises to show us some more humours. Among 
the actors are persons of title, fine ladies, gay knights ;- but I am 
obliged to say that though he keeps his promise of fun, he forgets, or 
sees no reason, to give us any touch of love or of poetry, this time. 
We are going into a party of folks at most of whom we shall laugh, 
but with none of whom shall we feel. But he works them against 
one another so cleverly, and finishes the embroilment so artfully, that 
it will be my fault, and not Ben Jonson’s, should we depart bored. 
Only you must be asked to take the characters as they are meant to 
be taken. Most of them are better than puppets, but not so much 
more real as to be received as typical. He has thrown his force into 
construction and dialogue, and left human nature to take care of 
herself. 

The play was brought out in 1609, when the King o’ Scots had 
been King of Englishmen some six years. It would have been called 
-a comedy of the period, if the latter invaluable word had come into 
use. ‘The scene is in London, and we find ourselves in the house of 
a young gentleman of pleasure, Ned Clerimont, who is dressing 
himself, attended by his forward and clever page, a sort of Cherubino, 
who carries his master’s loveletters, sings songs, and talks as smartly 
as theatrical servants used to talk—a pleasant enough convention, I 
have always thought, and much more agreeable than a bad imitation 
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of the language of the inferior sort. To Clerimont enters his friend 
Truewit, whose wit is not of the kind whereof brevity is the soul, but 
who talks enormously, but pleasantly enough. He takes on himself 
to banter Ned on his idle, gay life, and we thus get a good idea of 
the day and night doings of a young fellow of the time. They are not 
so unlike those of our own age—the hours of refreshment excepted— 
as to make it necessary to sketch them. Clerimont receives his friend’s 
hits with perfect good-humour, declares his intention to enjoy himself 
while he may, and as Truewit puts it, to destine only that time of 
age to goodness which our want of ability will not let us employ in 
evil. I suppose many people mean this without saying it. But 
Truewit has some news for Clerimont. Some ladies of their acquaint- 
ance, of whose failings the gentlemen, being by themselves, speak 
with a charming frankness and intimate knowledge of delicate detail, 
have set themselves up intoa kind of college—a clique, or cama- 
raderie, and invite all who would have reputation for wit and fastness 
to become probationers. That one of these matrons, not being so 
young as she was, employs art to conceal the ravages of time, puts 
the merry Clerimont in mind that he has written a song against 
vanity in dress, and this he makes his page sing. When I mention 
that it is the charming lyric “Still to be neat, still to be drest,” it 
will not be thought surprising that Truewit finds no fault with it, 
except that he takes the other side of the question, and contends that 
a lady ought to do her best to appear with advantage. “If she have 
good ears, show them ; good hair, lay it out ; good legs, wear short 
clothes ; a good hand, discover it often.” When they have to their 
own satisfaction adjusted a code of ethics for their lady friends, they 
begin to talk of another interesting topic, and this leads us to the 
subject of the play. 

Their common friend, Sir Dauphine Eugenie, a young knight, has 
an uncle, named Morose. He has the vice of all stage uncles—that 
is, he has plenty of money, and will not give much to his nephew, 
whom he detests heartily, believing him to be not only a scrapegrace, 
but the author of divers tricks that have been played upon Morose in 
respect to an infirmity special to this stage uncle. The elderly gentle- 
man hates noise of any kind. For the sake of effect, this peculiarity 
is depicted with outrageous exaggeration, and the part must have re- 
quired a very good actor to endow it with any probability. Yet we 
may manage to conceive a hypochondriacal, ill-natured, solitary man, 
becoming restlessly savage against all disturbing sounds, and regarding 
as deadly personal enemies the makers of street noises, utterers of 
cries, the musicians, the bell-ringers, the waits, and the other 
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nuisances which, two hundred and fifty years later, still oppress us. 
But he goes further, insists on being addressed in whispers, if at all, 
but prefers that his servants should be silent, and express what they 
have to say by gestures. “Answer me not but with thy leg.” The 
talk of society he utterly loathes, and generally refuses to be seen by 
anybody who will speak much, or loudly. His last whim, and it 
betokens ill to his nephew, Sir Dauphine, is to marry. If he could 
manage it, he would wed a dumb woman, provided she were other- 
wise eligible ; but, failing this, he is at present trying to secure the 
hand of “ one that’s lodged in the next street to him, who is exceed- 
ingly soft spoken, thrifty of her speech, that spends but six words a 
day.” Clerimont tells this to Truewit, who, in his zeal for the nephew, 
urges him to endeavour to break off the marriage. But Dauphine, 
with a certain calmness which does not excite the suspicion of his 
companions, declares that he will not interfere—his uncle shall not 
have an excuse for disinheriting him in the fact that the nephew has 
opposed any fancy of Morose’s. A certain silent, or at least discreet 
barber, a Figaro who is in Morose’s confidence, is managing the 
matter; but, being “an honest fellow,” tells the progress of the 
negotiations to Sir Dauphine. Truewit leaves his friends rather 
abruptly. Dauphine is inclined to blame Clerimont for his revela- 
tions, but the latter assures him that Truewit is a trustworthy 
fellow. 

Of his trustworthiness we are soon able to judge, for in the next 
act we are introduced to Uncle Morose. This gentleman, though he 
hates the voices of others, by no means, like Alexander Selkirk, starts 
at the sound of his own, and in fact he talks to himself very much 
as better men do for better reasons. For he really does not converse 
with a clever man. But for the oddity, and the dumb show, his 
praises of the silence he does not practise are tiresome. However, 
he is soon put into active antagonism, and the scene mends. The 
zealous Truewit bursts in upon him, with a posthorn and a halter, 
and having blown the first outrageously (pretending to be one 
of the “posts” of those days), proceeds in the most voluble, 
impudent manner, to pour forth a huge, loud message to Morose, 
from all his friends. ‘They wonder, says Truewit, that with the 
Thames at hand, with London Bridge at a low fall to go to, or witha 
high steeple like Bow, or a higher, St. Paul’s, or even with a garret 
window in his house, Morose should not get himself out of the way, 
instead of marrying. The halter is tendered to him for the purpose 
suggested. In vain does the maddened Morose strive to silence his 
tormentor, and ask what he has done to deserve such an outrage. 

Vo, III., N. S. 1869. ZZ 
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Truewit next paints all the misfortunes of marriage, boldly sketching 
the certainty of quarrels, and of the wife forgetting her duty, and at a 
length that must have been almost as intolerable to the patient audi- 
ence of that century as to Morose himself, thunders out predictions 
of a wife’s insolence, extravagance, infidelity, unkindness, and all 
possible and impossible crimes, until the wretched old uncle is over- 
whelmed beneath the avalanche of words, and staggers away to his 
room, saluted, as he departs, with a tremendous flourish of the horn. 
Bad for Morose, but worse for Dauphine, whom his uncle at once 
accuses of having sent the torturer. 

Let us follow the main plot of the piece, leaving the subsidiary 
scenes for a later examination. Truewit returns to his friends, and 
blowing his horn by way of letting off some of his joy, tells them, in a 
delighted manner, that he has seen Dauphine’s uncle, and has fairly 
frightened him out of the idea of matrimony. To his astonishment 
and grief, they both fall on him with bitter revilings for his officious- 
ness, and Dauphine tells him (what he has privately mentioned to 
Clerimont) that the lady whom Morose was to marry was known to 
the nephew, was devoted to him, pretended taciturnity, and would 
have made some capital conditions with Morose for the benefit of 
Dauphine, before she would have consented to the wedding. Now 
that scheme is dashed to the earth, and Truewit has ruined his 
friend. ‘The poor Truewit is getting very hard measure, indeed, 
when the false barber, the honest man, comes in, and announces 
that Morose, his master, has been irritated beyond bearing by a mad- 
man, whom he believes his nephew to have sent to him, and there- 
fore, in the blaze of his wrath, is more bent on the marriage than 
ever ; in fact, he will have it solemnised that very day. They exult, 
and Truewit, plucking up his spirits, swears that he foresaw that 
such would be the result of his intervention, and the others are so 
well pleased at what has happened that they laughingly forgive him. 
This scene occurs at the house of one Sir John Daw, a foolish 
knight, but another friend of Sir Dauphine and the other young men ; 
and here the lady, whose name is Epiccene, is introduced. She keeps 
up her silent character, says a very few words in reply to Sir John 
Daw’s gallantries, and a poem upon her which he has composed, to 
his great delight—he believes, in fact, that she admires him—and 
then she goes away with Dauphine and the Figaro to arrange 
matters. Epiccene is young and handsome, and Uncle Morose, but 
for his peculiarity, does not seem to be in bad luck. 

Soon afterwards, it being understood that preliminaries are arranged 
(but we hear no more of the conditions in favour of Dauphine, mark), 
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the young lady is brought to Mr. Morose’s house, masked, and is pre- 
sented to her elderly lover. She unmasks, and he is perfectly en- 
chanted. He thanks the Figaro for having secured such a prize for 
him, and dilates upon his bride’s various charms with considerable 
unction. Not a word from her, and she replies to his questions only 
with timid curtseys. But this does not quite satisfy him, as he, a 
gentleman, wishes his wife to be endowed with various accomplish- 
ments, and as he presses her for an answer, two or three of the 
softest monosyllables come reluctantly from her lips, to his increased 
delight. He then—a:garrulous old donkey—makes a long recital, 
of a pedantic sort, of what he hopes to find in her, but he obtains 
only the half-whispered assurance that she should be sorry to be 
found deficient. More entranced, he asks her how, with that custom 
of silence, she will be able to give the necessary household directions, 
order her various fineries, and so on, and then comes the murmured 
reply, “I will leave it to wisdom and you, sir.” This is a splendid 
comic touch. The innocent old Loquacious Intolerance finds that he 
is to be allowed to do all the talking ; he is in the seventh heaven— 
implores immediate marriage, and sends the barber for a soft, low- 
voiced clergyman, who is to be told to cut the service short, and by no 
means to deliver a homily on the duties of husbands and wives. The 
scene ends with a long and malicious burst of savage spite against 
his nephew, whose gradual sinking into abject poverty the old rogue 
pictures with a pettiness of hateful detail that deprives us of the 
faintest sympathy for‘the hypochondriac—now a doting lover. He 
finishes off with a prediction that, to save himself from starvation, 
Sir Dauphine will bestow his hand upon the lady who was for a long 
time a friend of Sir John Falstaff, or upon a namesake of hers— 
the clan was extensive, and is not extinct. ‘And so its knighthood 
may eat,” adds the venomous old rogue ; and having thus arranged 
for his nephew's happiness, departs to seek his own. 

Next time we see him, the parson, who has (or affects) a very 
bad cold, has just married Morose to Epiccene, and the former, 
thanking him, gives him three angels, a burst of liberality into which 
the bridegroom is betrayed by his delight at the parson’s low tones. 
The poor man thanks him, and wishes him joy, and Morose imme- 
diately demands back five shillings. However, the priest is got rid 
of, Morose using violent language. 

For this-he is instantly rebuked by his newly-made wife. 

He can hardly believe his ears. 

But he is speedily made to believe them, for Mistress Morose at 
once apprises him, in the most ‘proper language, emphatically pro- 
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nounced, that it did not become his gravity, or breeding, which he 
pretended had been at court, to offer such an outrage on a waterman 
or any more boisterous creature, much less a man of that civil coat. 

“You can speak, then?” gasps Morose. 

“ YEs, SIR!” 

“ Speak out, I mean ?” he stammers. 

“ Ay, sir. What? Did you think that you had married a statue or 
a Motion only, one of the French puppets, with the eyes turned 
with a wire? Or some innocent, out of the hospital, who would 
stand with her hands thus, and a f/aise mouth, and look upon 
you ?” 

Morose’s first notion is vengeance on Cutbeard, the Figaro; but 
Epiccene assures him that it is too late now. When Morose asks 
another servant a question, the young bride exclaims,— 

“ Speak to him, fellow, speak to him! I'll have none of this coacted, 
unnatural dumbness in My House, in a family where I govern.” 

You see the fine market to which Morose has brought his pigs. 
And then begins the tempest to his soul. In comes Truewit, his 
voluble tongue rich in compliment and congratulation, talking for a 
dozen ; and when Morose begins to curse the barber, helping him 
with such a shower of imprecations, that the wretched husband would 
rather forgive Figaro than hear any more, in comes Sir John Daw, 
introducing the ladies -of the camaraderie, Lady Haughty, Lady 
Centaur, Mrs. Mavis, and Mistress Trusty, a maid (dear old Bunyan’s 
names come to one’s mind), and they all begin to chatter and rally 
Morose, and insist upon Mrs. Morose coming out into society and 
bringing her husband with her, and Truewit sets the ladies on him to 
talk him to death. They insist on his giving them refreshments, and 
while he is raging, and really saying very improper things to them— 
amply deserved, it is suggested—Clerimont comes with musicians 
playing a wedding tune, and another accomplice marches in with 
servants and a banquet; and finally, when Morose’s wrath is kindled 
nearly to madness, a certain Captain Otter strikes up, outside, a roaring 
serenade with drums and trumpets, and the happy bridegroom rushes 
from the stage, crying “ O! O!O!” and pursued by the whole rout. 

Sir Dauphine knows all about it, but does not then deem it a fit 
time to show himself. 

In the next act we have the utter prostration of Morose. He is 
surrounded by his wife and all her fine friends, and they lose no 
chance of tormenting him. He curses his fate, and even bewails 
himself to his nephew, who condoles with him, and counsels patience. 
Then Epiccene affects to think that he is ill, and a most irritating 
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consultation is held over him, the disputants quarrelling as to the 
nature of the disease and the proper cure, and even the lady’s maid 
is brought in to describe some old remedy that was used in her father’s 
house. As a last blow he is informed that fluently as Epiccene con- 
verses when awake, she talks ten times worse in her sleep. ‘Then 
Morose frantically demands for how many causes a man may be 
divorced. 

This opens a new field for the tormentors, and Truewit declares 
that a divine, or a canon lawyer, must resolve that question. You will 
hardly need to be told that both are at once let loose on him, or 
that both are tools of Sir Dauphine and his friends. One, who pre- 
tends to be a divine, is the very Captain Otter who made the riot 
with the drums and trumpets; the other, the canon lawyer, is the 
faithful barber. They have been coached and crammed by their 
patrons ; but the chief thing is to talk as much as possible, and as 
much nonsense as possible, and when they get Morose between them, 
and begin arguing and wrangling, and quoting bad Latin, and putting 
all sorts of supposititious cases, merely to refute them, we have a new 
and diverting application of the torture. It may easily be imagined 
that our friend Ben Jonson is not particular as to the means by 
which he gets a laugh, specially as the subject, and the singular 
reasons for which divines and lawyers have held that the marriage 
knot may be cut, allow of a free treatment of delicate themes. 
Morose is willing to confess himself guilty of doing or being 
anything, provided he can be released from the chain; and he 
begins to see a ray of hope, when Epiccene, raging that on her 
wedding day ‘her husband should hold a consultation as to the 
means of getting rid of her, declares that she takes him with 
ail his faults. Then the spiritual and temporal advisers at once 
say that there can be no divorce. If the wife is satisfied, church 
and law must refuse to interpose. 

He is nearly driven mad now, but they have yet one other turn of 
the screw. The men whisper, and one of them gives the bride a 
hint to look downcast and frightened. Then are brought forward Sir 
John Daw, and one La-Foole, another blockhead of the same kind, 
who have been swaggering in the early part of the play about their 
successes with ladies, and have more than insinuated that Epiccene 
herself has not been proof against their fascinations. This vaunt was 
made in the presence of Sir Dauphine and his friends, and now Daw 
and La-Foole, whose cowardice is only equalled by their mendacity, 
are ordered to repeat their statements. They would gladly avoid this, 
but they are threatened by Clerimont that he will fight them, and are 
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encouraged by Truewit with the assurance, which just goes to their 
dirty souls, that “ she’s but a woman and in disgrace,” and the husband 
will be glad to know of her frailty. Thus stimulated, the brace of 
dastards (you will be glad to hear that one’s nose has been pulled and 
the other has been kicked, in advance) distinctly repeat their slander. 
Epiccene weeps, and Morose, who has been informed that light 
conduct on her part would vitiate the marriage, is ready to adore 
the brace of false witnesses. His happiness is of the briefest, 
for another legal dictum, which we need not examine more closely, 
apprises him that his objection to the lady is too late. The marriage 
holds good. 

So, there is the hypochondriacal, malicious, miserly enemy of his 
nephew “ married to a bad woman and to so much noise.” Such is 
his own despairing review of his case. 

Then Sir Dauphine Eugenie steps forward, and keeps his coun- 
tenance remarkably well while assuring his uncle that in spite of his 
hard thoughts, his nephew had always loved him. He ventures to 
ask what Mr. Morose will do for him if this hated match is broken off. 
It is impossible, says Morose. ‘ What if I do this, shall I have your 
favour perfect to me, and love hereafter?” ‘‘ Anything,” answers 
Morose ; “take my whole estate, I will be your ward.” But Sir 
Dauphine will not be unreasonable. Will his kind uncle do what he 
has often been asked to do, namely, sign a deed giving Dauphine 
5004 out of Morose’s 1500/. a year, and assure the rest on him after 
the uncle’s death. Eagerly, clutchingly, Morose seizes the pen, 
Epiccene continuing her agonised sobs. The deed is signed and 
declared irrevocable. 

Then Sir Dauphine, taking off Epiccene’s peruke and other disguises, 
explains that Morose has done more than Master Slender, for he has 
married a doy, “a gentleman’s son that I have brought up at my 
great charges.” 

Morose has no more words, and is dismissed by his affectionate 
nephew, with advice to go, and “be as private as he will.” As soon 
as the old man has departed, Sir Dauphine adds, “I'll not trouble 
you, till you trouble me with your funeral, which I care not how soon 
it come.” The sentiment is honest, but slightly brutal, from the 
nephew, though we, who. have heard the diabolical hopes and pre- 
dictions of Morose in regard to Dauphine, have no sympathy with the 
uncle. No harm has been done him, however, and he has merely 
been made to do an act of justice, and this is in the spirit of true 
comedy. “And so its knighthood may eat,” without having recourse 
to Doll Tearsheet’s larder. 
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Sir Dauphine is a prudent man of the world. He has let his 
friends into so much of his secret as was necessary to obtain their 
co-operation, but as Truewit observes, he has “lurched them of the 
better half of the garland” by concealing the fact that Epicoene was 
not a young lady. Truewit, the irrepressible, does not lose an 
opportunity of having “a good gird” at his fashionable lady friends, 
who have taken the disguised youth into their confidences, but he 
comforts them with a guarantee that no revelations to their dis- 
comfiture shall be made. “ We'll all undertake for his secrecy that 
can speak so well of his silence.” And Mr. Truewit gets the last 
word, for he comes forward, and begs the spectators if they like the 
comedy, to clap their hands, “now that Morose is gone.” Our 
author was very fond of this kind of direct appeal to his audience, 
and perhaps found his gain in taking them, as it were, into the- 
business of the stage. Audiences are pretty much alike—to this day 
the gallery, at all events, likes to be invited to join in chorus. 

The characters that Ben Jonson has introduced to aid in the 
working out the story are amusing enough. One of them is Tom 
Otter (the pretended divine), who is a low kind of fellow, married to 
a virago who has acquaintances among lords and ladies, and who 
perpetually rebukes his vulgarity and displays much worse of her 
own. She uses fine words, swears by her integrity, and says that it 
shall not be obnoxious or difficil to obtain her good opinion. She 
has dreams, which are ominous, especially when they relate to the- 
Lady Mayoress and the City, which always bring her bad luck, so by” 
the advice of her doctor she dreams of them as little as she can. 
Tom Otter is awfully afraid of her when he is sober, but his mis- 
chievous friends make him unsober, and then manage that in his 
wife’s hearing he shall call her names, and reveal a variety of toilette 
secrets— Her teeth were made in Blackfriars, her eyebrows in the 
Strand, and her hair in Silver-street,’—and at length his tipsy treachery 
is too much for Mrs. Otter, who breaks from her hiding place and 
belabours Tom soundly. But the author forestals criticism on 
Mr. Otter by making Clerimont say he is glad that Otter is gone, and 
Truewit add, “‘ His humour is as tedious at last as it was ridiculous 
at first,’—one of those bits of ultra-precaution which are likely to be 
answered by ironical applause from the audience. 

But a better situation is got out of the cowardice of Sir John Daw 
and La-Foole. Daw is a vain booby who has learned by heart the 
names of a number of books and authors, and pours them out in 
ignorant fashion, taking Corpus juris canonici to be a writer’s name, 
and Syntagma to be a civil lawyer, a Spaniard. He is also a cox- 
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comb, like Sir Amorous La-Foole, and the two compliment each 
other, and compare pretended adventures, and snigger and hint away 
at their triumphs over ladies, until it occurs to the wicked wit of the 
young men to get up a quarrel and a humiliation for both of them. 
This is managed ingeniously ; each is made to believe that the other 
is seeking him with the most blood-thirsty intentions, and each, 
willing to do anything but fight, is brought to offer any abject terms 
of submission which the other may dictate. Finally, in the presence 
of the ladies before whom they have swaggered so valiantly, the two 
boasters are castigated, blindfolded, and Dauphine, whom La-Foole 
has sneered at, pulls his nose severely, and Daw, who has also been 
a scoffer, receives a series of handsome kicks. Then, each believing 
that the other has inflicted the punishment, they meet face to face, 
prepared to be affectionate friends again. 

Daup. Where's your sword, Sir John ? 

Cler. And yours, Sir Amorous ? 

Daw. Mine? My boy had it forth to mend the handle even 
now. 

La-F- And my gold handle was broke too, and my boy had it 
forth. 

Cler. What a consent there is in the handles, 

True, Nay, there is so in the points too, I warrant you. 

We have already seen why any humiliation that can be bestowed 
upon these carpet knights is more than deserved. They are dis- 
missed at the end with some stinging words from Truewit. “ Away, 
you common moths of these and all ladies’ honours. Go, travel, to 
make legs and faces, and come home with some new matter to be 
laughed at.” 

The ladies are not very interesting. They are Jonsonian types of 
the frivolous, extravagant, conceited Madam Fashion, and there is a 
little touch of satire of a better sort in the scene where they endea- 
vour to get the newly-made bride to join their college, and to learn 
to laugh as they do at conjugal duty. They despise Sir Dauphine 
while he is poor, but immediately on a favourable account of him 
being given by Epiccene, who has been instructed to give it, the finest 
of the ladies makes unmistakeable love to him, makes him a present, 
and abuses her accomplices. He has hardly understood his good 
fortune when a second lady does the same by him, and then a third, 
for Ben never deals out half measures when he has vice and folly to 
chastise. Yet there is a touch of melancholy in a speech by one of 
the poor worthless creatures. ‘They are talking of the shortness of 
life, and the wisdom of obtaining pleasure while they can. 
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Mavis. We are rivers, madam, that cannot be called back. She 
that now excludes her lovers may live to lie a forsaken beldame, in 
a frozen bed. 

Centaur. "Tis true, Mavis. And who will wait on us to coach 
then? Or write, and tell us the news then? Make anagrams of our 
names, and invite us to the Cockpit, and kiss our hands all the play- 
time, and draw their weapons for our honours, then ? 

And I do not know whether they ought to be praised for standing 
by the slandered bride when all the men have turned against her, 
and desire her to be comforted, for they love her the better for having 
been frail! I do not believe that Ben meant this for a good trait, 
but the poet was unconsciously inspired into putting a little touch of 
humanity into them. It is not much, and it is immoral, but it comes 
as a relief to the hard wit which has been playing about remorselessly 
through five acts. 

The ‘Silent Woman” is the third of Ben Jonson’s great plays which 
I have endeavoured to describe for those whom I do not counsel to 
study the original. It comes into the well-known couplet,— 


** The Alchemist, the Fox, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no man,” 


It is not my intention to treat the “Fox” in the same manner, at least 
in the present series of papers, for the reason that though it is a very 
powerful play, its force is obtained at a sacrifice of so many scruples, 
that such an analysis of itas could be read by those for whom I write 
would be very frigid. I may just mention that Volpone, the Fox, is 
a profligate Venetian, who carries out a deeply-laid plot to obtain rich 
presents, and softer prizes, by pretending to be disabled by illness, 
and by causing each member of a cluster of greedy and rapacious 
friends to believe himself to be the Fox’s favourite. Human nature 
is exhibited in several of its worst forms, avarice being the chief 
motive, working on each bad man in a different way. At the end the 
Fox is betrayed, his property is forfeited, a lady, whose husband had 
sought to make her a sacrifice, is sent home to her father with a 
treble dowry, and the husband is pilloried ; while Volpone himself is 
sentenced to lie in the worst hospital of Venice until he shall have 
contracted the diseases which he has feigned. I repeat that the play 
is one of much power, but not available for the purpose of a “ lite- 
rature which zs written for young ladies.” I mean no scoff at 
literature which is not—there must be strong meat for men, and this 
is not the first time that I have remarked that books may be good, 
yet not good for everybody. These papers, however, are for the 
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Boys and the Virgins, among others. It seems right to say why I 
have not included one of the recognised masterpieces of B. J. 

Not one of his eighteen plays keeps the stage. “ Every Man in 
his Humour” is not an exception, though its revival with a cast of un- 
exampled literary brilliancy is a happy memory with some who 
shared and many who witnessed that performance. I have never seen 
any of the other Jonsonian plays performed, but I believe that the 
Silent Woman” was acted at no distant date, and that the preter- 
natural wisdom for which stage-managers are proverbial gave the 
part of Epiccene to a real female, thus utterly ruining the one great 
situation. The “Alchemist” disappeared with Garrick. Without 
entering into the general question of the degradation of the play- 
going intellect, there are quite reasons enough to account for the 
relegation of Ben Jonson to the library. I will put them all into one 
speech by his friend William Shakspeare. He “let his reading and 
writing appear when there was no occasion for such Vanity ”—and it 
was the vanity of not only being but showing himself a learned artist 
that hindered B. J. from making his way to the heart. Few existing 
dramatists are exposed to the like temptation—or they resist it with 
true nobleness. Whether they are more successful than Jonson in 
touching our hearts is another question. 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 























ON THE ORIGIN OF PLAYING 
CARDS. 


~\, OPULAR errors are remarkably tenacious of life. 
Refute them over and over again, to all appearance 
utterly demolish them, and lo! they rise up, phoenix- 
like, with renewed vitality ! 

The popular belief as to the origin of playing cards is a case in 
point. The story runs that they were invented to beguile the 
melancholy of Charles VI. of France, and notwithstanding that this 
story has frequently been shown to be erroneous, it still holds its 
own. A Frenchman, named Menestrier, happened to bring to light 
a passage in which the king and playing cards occur together, and as 
at that time there was no earlier known mention of cards, Menestrier 
jumped to the conclusion that playing cards had been invented for 
the use of that monarch. Now let us see what are the facts, and 
judge for ourselves. 

Charles VI. of France lost his reason, in consequence, it is said, 
‘of a coup de soleil, in the year 1392. In the same, or the following 
year, there appears in the accounts of Charles Poupart, the king’s 
treasurer, the following entry :—“ Donné a Jacquemin Gringonneur, 
peintre, pour trois jeux de cartes a or, et a diverses couleurs, ornés de 
plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Rot, pour son ébatement 
cinguante-six sols Parisis.” That is, “Given to Jacquemin Grin- 
gonneur, painter, for three packs of cards in gold and various colours, 
and ornamented with several devices, to carry before the Lord our 
King, for his amusement, fifty-six sols of Paris.” 

The conclusion drawn from this passage, that cards were invented 
for the use of Charles VI. is unwarrantable ; and so the sneer of 
Malkin that it is no very favourable specimen of our wisdom to have 
universally adopted an amusement invented for a fool, is bereft of its 
sting. A careful examination of the wording shows that the payment 
was for painting not for inventing cards. The general tenour of the 
entry, the simplicity with which it is made, the absence of any 
allusion to novelty in the conception, all point to the conclusion that 
playing cards were already known; and that these cards were 
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executed to special order, with more elaborate gilding and colouring 
than usual, as would probably be the case with cards intended for 
the personal use of royalty. 

If it is asked what we propose to substitute for Menestrier’s 
anecdote, we can only reply that the history of playing cards has 
been written by several learned and industrious authors, and that not 
one of them has been able to fix, with any approach to certainty, the 
time and manner of the invention of our most popular instruments 
of recreation. They all concur in rejecting the Charles VI. solution; 
and each has a hypothesis of his own. It is interesting to compare 
their various theories. 

Beginning with the treatise of earliest date, we find that in 1757, 
the Abbé Bullet published at Lyons a small duodecimo, entitled 
“ Recherches sur les cartes a jouer.” Being a Frenchman, it is not 
very wonderful that he claimed for cards a French origin. The 
Abbé supposed that cards were not invented before the invention of 
linen paper, z¢, early in the fourteenth century. His principal 
argument for determining this as the date of the invention of cards 
is founded on a fanciful idea that playing cards originated in the 
Basque provinces (that part of France now known as the department 
of the Lower Pyrenees), and that they travelled from France into 
Spain, where they were known by the name of maifes. The word 
naipes, Bullet thinks, is derived from the Basque word mapa, which 
signifies “ flat,” a term which would very properly designate 
cards. 

We may remark on this that all etymological speculations, and 
especially those founded on similarity of sound are dangerous ; and 
they are doubly so when dealing with such a language as the Basque. 
As Chatto observes, a person “may readily grub up in its wild 
fertility, a root for any word which he may not be able to supply 
with a radical elsewhere.” 

The Baron de Heineken, dating from Leipsic in 1771 (“ Jdée 
générale d’une compléte collection d’Estampes”), was of opinion that 
cards were invented in Germany. He supported this assumption on 
the ground that the word Brief, or “ letters,” the name given by the 
lower orders to cards in Germany, is a German word ; and that had 
cards come from France, the populace would have preserved the 
French term. The fact is, however, that cards were called Karten 
in Germany before they were called Briefe, precisely the reverse of 
what Heineken would have us believe. Whatever the evidence is 
worth, it goes to show that the Germans obtained cards either from 
France or Italy ; for with the French and Italians the name, cards, 
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when translated into Latin (charte), had the same signification as the 
German term, Briefe. 

In 1780, another Abbé, the Abbé Rive, endeavoured to throw 
some light on the origin of playing cards. The title of his book is 
“ Eclaircissements historiques et critigues sur Invention des Cartes @ 
jouer.” He ascribed the invention of playing cards to the Spaniards, 
as he found, or thought he found, evidence of cards having been 
known in Spain in the early part of the fourteenth century. He 
adduced two authorities in support of his view. His first is the 
statutes of the military order of the Band, promulgated by Alphonso, 
King of Castile, in 1332, which contains a passage forbidding the 
members of the order to play at cards. But the Abbé quotes a 
French translation, published at Lyons in 1558. The word “ cards” 
is not in the original Spanish editions. It was probably interpolated 
by Gutery, the translator, who may have thought that a general 
prohibition of gaming extended, as a matter of course, to cards. 

The Abbé was equally unfortunate with his second authority in 
favour of the antiquity of playing cards in Spain. He quotes an 
ordonnance issued by John I., King of Castile, in 1387, which says, 
“We command and ordain that none of our subjects shall dare to 
play. dice nor cards (de jugar dados ni naypes) in public or private ; 
and that whoever shall play them, &c.” Here, also, the word cards 
is interpolated in the collection of the “ Laws of Spain” printed in 
1640, which Rive consulted. In earlier editions the sentence runs, 
“de jugar juego de dados ni de tables” (to play games of dice nor of 
tables), but cards are not mentioned. 

Court de Gebelin writing in Paris in 1781, came to the conclusion 
that the old Tarocchi cards (which are said to have preceded numeral 
or modern cards in Italy), were imported from Egypt. Gebelin’s 
dissertation is entitled “Du jeu de Tarots, ot l'on traite de son origine, 
ou l'on explique ses Allegories et v& l'on fait voir gwil est la source de 
nos cartes modernes @ jouer.” His theory is of the wildest character, 
and is not worthy of serious refutation. He says, for instance, that 
the word Zurocchi is pure Egyptian, being compounded of the word 
Tar, signifying “ road” or “ way,” and of Ro, Ros, or Rog, meaning 
“royal;” by synthesis, Zarog or Zarocchi, the “Royal Road.” Chatto 
wittily observes that “by such a road as this, Mons. Court de Gebelin 
seems to have arrived at much of his ‘recondite knowledge of things 
unknown.’ ” 

We should scarcely have noticed Gebelin at all, but that other 
writers have attributed the origin of cards to the Egyptians. It seems 
not unlikely that Gebelin founded his view on a notice of a philo- 
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sophical game (but not a card game) of the ancient Egyptians, 
mentioned by Meursius in a treatise “ De Ludis Grecorum,” 1622. 

The notion that the ancient Egyptians were the inventors of cards 
must not be confounded with the belief entertained by some writers 
that cards were brought to Europe by the gypsies. The gypsies 
(sometimes called Egyptians) are, according to the best authorities, 
descendants of Hindoos, expelled by Timour about 1400. Cards are 
associated with them, as gypsies commonly use playing cards for 
fortune-telling ; but that they introduced cards into Europe is 
disproved by the fact that the gypsies did not appear in Germany 
and Italy till the fifteenth century, and that playing cards were 
certainly known in Italy about the middle of the fourteenth. 

Breitkopf’s work “ Versuch den Ursprung der Spiel Karten,” (“ In- 
quiry into the Origin of Playing Cards,”) published at Leipsic in 
1784, is but a portion of the author’s intended history of printing. 
Breitkopf was of opinion that cards are of great antiquity, and that 
they were of eastern invention. He considered that the word naifes 
or naibe, by which, as before stated, cards were first known to the 
Italians and Spaniards, is derived from the Arabic madaa, in Arabic 
signifying “ divination” or “ fortune-telling.” But Breitkopf produces 
no evidence to prove that the Arabians knew cards by the name 
naibe, and, in fact, he subsequently admits that the idea of the deriva- 
tion from the Arabic was suggested to him by the circumstance of 
cards being employed in fortune-telling. ‘There have been many 
speculations as to the derivation of the word maipes. Cards are called 
naibi by the earliest Italian writers who mention them; and they 
have almost always been called naypes or naipes in Spain since their 
first introduction there. In the dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
(1734) it is said that the word naipes is derived from N. P., the 
initials of Nicolas Pepin, their supposed inventor. Chatto remarks 
on this, that “ this last etymology has very much the appearance of a 
conundrum, propounded in jest, for the purpose of ridiculing a certain 
class of etymologists, who always seek for roots at the surface.”. 

The most worthy conjecture respecting zaifes is, that it was origin- 
ally derived from the Arabic, but on grounds not investigated by 
Breitkopf. We again quote Chatto’s valuable “Facts and Specula- 
tions on the Origin and History of Playing Cards.” He says, “ If 
the testimony of Covelluzzo, a writer quoted in Bussi’s ‘ History of 
the City of Viterbo,’ could be relied on, the question respecting the 
word naibi or naip~es, and cards themselves having been brought into 
Europe through the Arabs, would appear to be determined. His 
words are, ‘Anno 1379, fu recato in Viterbo el gioto delle carte, che 
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venne de Seracinia, e chiamisi tra loro naib.’ ‘That is, ‘In the year 
1379 was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes from 
the country of the Saracens, ard is with them called maid.’” 

Covelluzzo wrote in the fifteenth century, and what he relates 
about cards being brought into{Viterbo in 1379, is extracted from the 
chronicle of Nicholas de Covelluzzo, one of his ancestors, who was 
an inhabitant of Viterbo probably at that period. 

In 1816 the subject of playing cards was taken up by Samuel 
Weller Singer, under the title of “Researches into the History of 
Playing Cards.” Singer, however, throws no fresh light.on the origin 
of cards. His work is more especially directed to showing the con- 
nection between the introduction of linen paper and the beginning of 
wood engraving in Europe; and the earliest known cards having 
been printed on paper from cut blocks of wood, Singer’s researches 
included the subject of early printed cards. This we pass over as 
being quite distinct from the invention of cards for the purposes of play. 

Mons. Leber, a recent writer on playing cards, in his “ Ztudes 
historiques sur les Cartes & jouer,” 1842, asks the question, “ Where 
do cards come from?” but he does not answer it. He feels sure, he 
says, that they are of eastern origin and he considers that in the first 
instance cards constituted a symbolic and moral game. He is guided 
by the evidence of the cards themselves; but, as Chatto cleverly 
remarks, he does not appear to have been very successful in ex- 
tracting answers from his own witnesses. 

Chatto, a highly original writer and careful reasoner, (“ Facts and 
Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing Cards, by Wil- 
liam Andrew Chatto,” 1848, a work to which we acknowledge much 
indebtedness,) thought it likely that cards were suggested by chess. 

The following is an epitome of Chatto’s comparison between chess 
and cards, The affinity between cards and the pieces at chess is 
considerable. A side or suit of chessmen consists of six orders, 
which in the old Oriental game were named schach, the king ; phers, 
the general ; fz/, the elephant ; asfensuar, the horseman; ruch, 
the camel; and deyde/ or beydak, the footmen or infantry. In this 
suit there is no queen, as the introduction of a female into a game 
representing the stratagems of war would have outraged all eastern 
notions of propriety. Long after the introduction of chess into 
Europe the second piece, now called ‘‘ queen,” retained its eastern 
name under the form of ferce, fierche, or fierge, even after it had 
acquired a feminine character. ierge, at last, became confounded 
with the French verge, from which the transition to dame, the lady, is 
easy. 
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It is very remarkable that the same change which has taken place 
in the second piece at chess, viz., from a male to a female, has also 
happened to the second principal figure in French and English cards. 
Among the oldest cards yet discovered there is no queen, the figures 
being the king, the knight, and the valet or knave. 

The old Indian game of chess was played with four suits or sides 
of men, variously coloured. Here is another point of resemblance 
between chess and cards in the number of the suits; and the game 
itself was called chartur-raji, the game of the “ four rajahs” or kings. 
In this game the moves were determined by casts of dice, thus ren- 
dering it a mixed game of chance and skill, and in another respect 
like a card game. 

There is another singular parallel between chess and cards. In 
this country cards were formerly called “the books of the four kings,” 
and chess “the game of the four kings.” In the wardrobe rolls of 
King Edward I. (1278), “ Walter Sturton is paid eight and fivepence, 
“ ad opus regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges,” that is, at chess. This 
passage has been translated to mean cards; and it has been sug- 
gested that Edward I., when Prince of Wales, might have learnt to 
play at cards when serving in Syria, and that he might have brought 
the accomplishment with him to England. But it is now well known 
that cards were not played in England so early as the thirteenth 
century. 

In Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais, in the account of the games 
that Gargantua played, the following passage occurs: “ After supper 
were brought into the room the fair wooden gospels and the books of 
the four kings, that is to say, tables [backgammon tables] and cards.” 
In the original text of Rabelais cards are not called the books of the 
four kings, but they were known in France by that name. 

In France the valets or knaves were also called fous, which 
strengthens the theory of the origin of cards from chess. For the 
word fou or fol is used in French at chess for the elephant, a corrup- 
tion of the original fAz/ of the Indian game. 

Now, as chartur or chartah, which signifies “four” in Hindoo- 
stanee, enters into the composition of the word chartur-raji, Chatto 
is inclined to think that the word charfa, in Latin, means, in 
reality, guarta; and that both are derived from a Hindoostanee 
source. He argues that the Greek, xaprns is taken from the East, 
and that it was originally associated with the idea of four; a square, 
chart-like paper, a four-sided paper, in contradistinction to a long 
strip, which, when rolled up, formed a vo/umen or volume. 

Chatto adds, finally, that cards are well known in Hindoostan, and 
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that they have been known there from an early period; and it 
appears to be undeniable that they were not introduced there from 
Europe. In India the tradition is that cards have existed there from 
time immemorial, and that they were invented by the Brahmins. 

The Chinese claim also to be the inventors of playing cards. In 
the Chinese dictionary, entitled “ Ching-tsze-tung,” compiled by Eul 
Koung, and first published a.p. 1678, it is said that cards were 
invented in China in the reign of Seun-ho, 1120, for the amusement 
of his numerous concubines ; and that they began to be common in 
the reign of Kaou-tsung, who ascended the throne in 1131. 

We do not pretend to decide between the conflicting theories now 
placed before our readers. We have here or there indicated an 
opinion that certain theories are untenable ; but beyond this we have 
not ventured. Looking at all the evidence we can procure, it seems 
not improbable that cards were suggested by chess; and the presump- 
tion is, therefore, in favour of their Asiatic origin. It seems not 
unlikely that cards were known in India long before they were 
brought into Europe, where they made their appearance about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. They were at first known only to 
a few persons, probably among the higher classes; and they came 
into general use about the end of that century or the beginning of 
the next. 

** CAVENDISH,” 
Author of the ‘* Laws and Principles of Whist.” 
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THE ’PRENTICE HOLIDAY. 


LONDON, JANUARY 30, 1661. 





NTO a sky as blue as May 

We threw our ’prentice caps that day, 

And all was bright, as if the Spring 

Had come to see that wondrous thing, 
The white rose bloom again ! 


Upon a loyal deed intent 
Down to the minster first we went ; 
Out of his grave old Noll we drew, 
And Ireton seized and Bradshaw, too. 
The white rose blooms again ! 


To Tyburn straight we haled the three, 
And strung them high on Tyburn Tree, 
Our voices rising clear and strong: 
A thousand throats, a single song,— 
“The white rose blooms again !” 


One in a cloth of green was wrapped, 
A murray serge one overlapped, 
And one was in his winding-sheet— 
It hung a yard below his feet. 
The white rose blooms again ! 


They hung with faces white and spare, 

And eyes that seemed to blink the glare ; 

Yet so like life, it troubled some 

To think “ If Noll to life could come !” 
The white rose blooms again ! 


A vintner pointed to the Tree, 
And cried, “ A famous Trinity ; 
None greater and none less in evil, 
But equal—Satan, Fiend, and Devil !” 
The white rose blooms again ! 
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“‘ And here, again,” another cried, 

“ Christ, with two thieves, was crucified ; 

Now tell us, crop-ears, by your leaves, 

Which is the Christ, which are the thieves?” 
The white rose blooms again ! 


One held a flagon in the light, 

And cried, “‘Old Noll, thy nose is white, 

Here is the drink thou lovést most, 

Drink, an thou choke not with the toast,— 
‘The white rose blooms again !’” 


Long in the burning sun they hung, 
Long in the breeze they swayed and swung ; 
It was the headsman lowered the dead, 
From every corse he smote its head. 

The white rose blooms again ! 


Aloft on pikes the heads they bore, 
Then up there went a parlous roar, 
And one cried, “ Noll, thou’dst kings defy, 
But never yet held head so high : 
The white rose blooms again!” 


By this the sun drew near the west ; 
We wended homeward with the rest, 
But with the dark fresh sport we raised : 
At Temple Bar a bonfire blazed ! 
The white rose blooms again ! 


And so the Martyr’s day we kept, 
Long may his cruel end be wept, 
And England cry, “ Long live the King !” 
And long live we to shout and sing— 
‘‘ The white rose blooms again !” 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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WILL HE ESCAPE? 





CHAPTER X. 


THE BALL, 


E aK HE officers were quartered in the little town, in an old 

institution—poor-house, most likely—which’ had been 
converted, like some of their arms, after a new pattern, 
into barracks. Additional buildings had made it very 
comfortable and convenient. The centre building, now seen at a 
distance, about nine o’clock of this night, was lighted up cheer- 
fully, and seemed to hold out a far-off and encouraging invitation 
to the rustics standing about, and to the guests presently to be 
expected. Such an entertainment is exciting, in its way, even. for 
those outsiders not privileged with admission. For them the cheaper 
entertainment of standing in a crowd at the door, about the awning 
which the clever “handy man” of the regiment had put up; for 
in every corps there are plenty of these skilful craftsmen, who are 
delighted to find such an opportunity. That excitement of seeing 
the ladies descend in their fairyland dresses —lovely, brilliant, 
seraphic almost—in gold and tulle, and costly fabrics, is a treat for 
the poor girls who must walk this earth along its rude and rough 
roads. For them the warm and glittering blaze of light within, into 
which are absorbed the seraphic figures, the brilliant and sometimes 
lovely faces, are revelations of another world. 

Now drove up, in a pushing, elbowing way—just as the owner 
himself might have strode through a crowd, looking round for the 
police, and saying “it was unbearable”—the great coach of the 
Hardman’s, the Duke’s coachman, shrouded in his capes, driving. 
Out got the rich man, and walked in through the lane, as if the 
whole show was for him, and the audience was his. He was 
buttoned up tightly in his thin, short, blue coat, and gave his orders 
to Miller in a loud tone, very different from the one in which he 
addressed that officer in private; but this concession was well 
charged for in the wages, and the coachman tolerated it as addressed 
to his office, not to him, 
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“ And see here, Miller, be here at two, will you? And come up 
promptly when called.” 

The mob listened with awe ; but still, with the instinct of a mob, 
they saw the acting; the duke’s coachman seemed almost a greater 
man. 

Inside there was a blaze of splendour—a tent-like robing room 
and boudoir for the ladies, that seemed their own room almost, with 
laces, and muslins, and maids, and a true feminine air. In the 
passages the deft sergeant-major and privates with a turn for handi- 
craft had done wonders in disposing flags and cannon, and grouping 
bayonets and swords into stars and other figures, an exercise in 
which they take infinite delight, and which, to the military eye, 
seems the height of decorative effect, “beating,” as one remarked, 
** Sou’ Kensington itself.” There was a soft rustle and flutter of silk 
and satin and muslin drawn gently over carpet as the innumerable 
little processions, Captain Mamma, rank-and-file daughters, trailed 
into the ball room, where Colonel Labouchere, C.B., and his Majors 
and leading supporters were grouped as hosts. There was even a 
bashfulness and a little shyness in these good-natured warriors as they 
went through the function, which was no discredit to them, and if 
they could be persuaded of it, would become them vastly on more 
important occasions. The room was handsomely decorated— 
mirrors, scarlet sofas, little effective pet alcoves, on which a world of 
pains had been expended, and which the fond contrivers secretly 
expected would be the admired feature of the night; but which, 
like so many other things upon which a world of pains has been 
expended, were quite overlooked—submerged, as it were, in the 
general effect. 

Mrs. Talbot and her party had already arrived, and were standing 
close to the military hosts, watching the guests make their entry, an 
occupation not at all devoid of humour or entertainment. The un- 
consciousness, the nervousness of some provincials, to whom the 
situation was new, was the kind of amusement that quite suited the 
former de//e. Mrs. Talbot, in right of her old service and the station 
she claimed socially, seemed to be the only one favoured with this 
privilege ; her eye-glass travelling up and down, not with an open 
stare—she was too well bred for that, but conveying, as it were, that 
her sight was “ near,” and that she was looking for expected friends, 
yet at the same time planting a little tiny barb of a suspicion in the 
breasts of the more awkward that they were ridiculous. 

This is the true and refined art, which may seem to some to have 
all the worth of rudeness, and at the same time keeps within the 
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reserved pleasure grounds of good breeding. On that night she 
looked very distinguished—the bloom of the old elegance floated 
about her—the ungenerous old man seemed ashamed, and gave his 
scythe rest from its eternal clipping, and the kindly and laborious 
arts of the untiring Livy had their reward. Among that crowd of 
rude and crude dressers, these ill-mannered, ill-kept, ill-clothed, ill- 
carried wives and maids, she looked the woman of elegance, who 
had fought and bled under the best soldiers of fashion. Her bloom- 
ing child, excited, bright-eyed, and filled with delight and enjoyment 
at all she saw, was not unworthy of such a leader; but she, of 
course, wanted her mother’s training. Even Pheebe, the sister, by 
the joint labours of every woman in the household, had been turned 
out with real effect and splendour; but the effort had been pro- 
digious. Beauty Talbot himself, shedding sweet clouds of perfume 
as he walked—he, indeed, always deluged himself, and his bill to 
Messrs. Piesse was really like his wine merchant's, comprising “so 
many dozens” of various bouquet vintages—was drawing on gloves 
of a matchless fit, and which, so far as importation and “dozens” 
and choiceness, were also like another wine bill. But these little 
luxuries, relics of the old “ Beauty” life, were allowed to him with 
delight. ‘They were overjoyed at such tastes, costly as they were, it, 
perhaps, being understood that they were rather extravagant safety 
valves. He was now scanning the battle field, eagerly buttoning 
the said gloves, looking out for the censers, which were, of course, 
to swing. 

Such pains on the whole party had not been thrown away. The 
Colonel was at the ladies’ feet. In every speech of his they seemed 
to gather that everything they admired had been done for them. At 
that stage of the night, for Aer, was unreasonable ; that would come 
later, as things warmed up. There was a gentleness, a softness, an 
almost tenderness, in his manner, that promised the best. He left 
the reception of succeeding provincials to his Major and other depu- 
ties. Mrs. Talbot herself laid the first gun. 

“ My dear Colonel Labouchere, we are all in such tribulation ; and 
your going away spoils all our enjoyment in this charming ball. As 
for poor Pheebe, our poor Phcebe, she was not coming at all.” 

“ Not coming!” said the Colonel. “I can tell you that would 
have been an offence I never could have forgiven. I should have gone 
on board uncomfortable, thinking I had done something dreadful.” 

“T assure you it is the case. She is leaving us, too, poor girl ! 
She has enjoyed herself greatly, and I can tell you is very sorry for 
Colonel Labouchere’s departure, as we all are.” 
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Mrs. Talbot was not one of those who lay on hints coarsely and 
streaky, like scene-painters ; yet the process was not less effective. 

“The poor girl goes back to a dreadful place, near to a country 
town, quite unsuited to her. This has all been a little glimpse of 
Elysium to her.” 

**T have been very happy here also,” said the Colonel, absently. 
“‘T have knocked about the world a great deal, and visited all sorts 
of places, and have never met such kindness, or persons I so like. 
We soldiers sometimes speak in an odiously patronising way, as if the 
kingdom was nothing but quarters, and to be viewed in reference to 
barracks. I am grateful, I assure you; and deeply pained to go 
away.” 

A fresh arrival, one that made Mrs. Talbot’s lip curl and her refined 
head jerk back. Enters now the Hardman party. Mamma, all 
afire in crimson satin, “old Vesuvius,” one of the young officers said, 
who was called on to take her in to supper; the calm, serious 
daughter—cold embers of thought, yet her eyes holding conversation 
with Mrs. Talbot, and answering that lady’s impatient toss as who 
should say, “ We are asked as well as you. A great ballroom, surely, 
is like the open street.” 

The Colonel, first forward within the scorching glare of the crimson 
satin, shook hands with the party, and was returning to Mrs. Talbot, 
when he was arrested by Mr. Hardman. 

“‘ Very well done, all this ; uncommonly well, Colonel. I suppose 
you'll have ’em dancing here till all hours?” 

The Colonel never made any secret of his “imperfect sympathy ” 
for the manufacturer, and always maintained a most distantly polite 
address to him. 

‘“‘ We shall be very glad if it amuses them ; and shall be delighted 
to see them until morning.” 

“©, that’s all very well; but I must think of my horses. My 
coachman, Miller, I can tell you—I had him, you know, from the 
Duke ” 

“ You told me, I think,” said the Colonel, gravely, “before. Will 
you excuse me now?” 

The son, young Dick, has come up straight to Livy, and has 
borne her off into the waves of the enchanting waltz. The father 
looks vulgarly impatient and buttons his coat. It was only a neces- 
sary civility, but still there was a member’s daughter, with many 
other “ desirable investments for capitalists,” as some of the prospec- 
tuses he read would say. The first quadrille is then to be formed, 
and the Colonel leads out the Honourable Mrs. Talbot. Beauty, 
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now very happy, and after beating many a covert, lights on that 
little adoring “leveret” in her form, and complacently leads her to 
the van. 

The host finds a major to take Miss Phcebe, and tells him “to 
come into our set,” which he does. The happy girl could literally 
bound off the boards, as she had seen her-sex do at the opera. He 
was looking at her with such interest—an affectionate interest, it seemed 
to her—and he engaged her for the next dance. Lancers, was it ? 
She looked round, and there was the cold face, the thoughtful eyes 
expanding a good deal, and no doubt putting a number of questions : 
“ What is the meaning of this neglect? Why is this? Why is the 
preference given to her?” But wait until those Lancers come 
round, then her cup would be full, and drink it she should—dregs 
and all. 

This young lady had learned some speeches by heart, as if for a 
play, “ coached” by her eager sister,—speeches of an enticing sort. 
She had others in reserve, of a more direct and challenging sort. 
Finally, she had a couple in reserve, to which the ingenuity of no 
man deliberating on escape could find an answer, save one. She 
had been duly prompted in these artful measures. When then the 
last “* shuffle ” of the Lancers should be done, and Colonel Labouchere 
had led her enchanting form away to those ball-room glades and 
bosquets made for dalliance, there he should find himself at the 
worst, in an agreeable cu/-de-sac. 

During the present performance, Mrs. Talbot judiciously left the 
matter where it was. It would glide down the incline of itself. He 
still maintained that entente which springs up in a quadrille when 
friends are all in the one set, though indeed a snarling guest re- 
marked upon it, who had no partner,— 

** So ridiculous ; as if they were all doing something so wonderful.” 

But this was a mere glowering, disappointed “ outsider,” who knew 
no one, and had found all the “ girls” engaged many, many deep. 

That quadrille was over at last. Then came the eager, headlong 
galop, in which, as a coarse warrior remarked, they “put their 
‘mounts’ well at it, and didn’t spare whip or spur.” The fine band 
in the gallery, far aloft, where its braying and blasting was inoffensive, 
was literally inspiring. Round and round, up and down, rustled, 
jogged, stumbled, staggered, crushed, raced, and flew even, the 
excited couples. Then came the smoother and more entrancing 
motion of the valse, the more winged movement, the floating on 
sweet waves of a sad and plaintive music. Then the wished-for 
quadrille—-the Lancers, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


NEVER was there so attentive and gracious a host. He passed 
over no one, and was not absorbed in too obsequious attention to 
the leading persons of rank; or, to use the more intelligible regi- 
mental vernacular, “the swells.” What delighted, however, the 
neighbours, was the utter shipwreck of any hopes that their low, 
purse-proud, stuck-up Hardmans might have entertained. Where 
were their dinners now?—their outlay in state, their note-writing, 
driving to the barracks, their persecutions, in short, of that ¢rue 
gentleman, the Colonel, connected with one of the first families, and 
who showed his real breeding and tact by the perfect way in which 
he had foiled their schemes. 

Here was the end now, and “the man,” as a dowager remarked, 
“was walking off clean and clear.” As for our poor Pheebe, she 
was a mere bird-of-passage, and her claims had not attracted much 
public notice, or her efforts were too puny to be seriously dangerous. 
The great Hardman family sat up together—a small battalion, a row 
of idols, but with no worshippers. Mrs. Hardman, still in confla- 
gration, conspicuous from afar—her husband—his head tightened 
back, and face showing the favourite mixture of arrogance, discon- 
tent, and mortification. 

“A most ill-managed thing ; most improperly arranged ; no atten- 
tion, &c.,” he was saying to his lady. An undeserved slander upon 
their host, who had been strictly impartial. But to the former manu- 
facturer, attention to him must be in exact proportion to neglect ot 
others. The daughter sat placid, and, better trained than her family, 
showed no discontent—rather seemed utterly indifferent to the 
neglect. The rustics little knew her, or how Spartan she could be 
under public mortification. They watched her still more, as, at the 
end of the Lancers, the Colonel passed by, the ecstatic Phoebe on 
his arm, transported with rapture at the coming proposal which, 
as she learned from certain “meaning words” of his, was now at 
hand. 

As she passed by her sister, she stopped for an enthusiastic 
whisper, under pretext of a settling of her necklace, or something as 
important. Mrs. Talbot thought the words were “all right”—that 
happy speech which, a thousand times used, has brought joy and 
comfort. Has Rosicrucian won? “All right!”—Have the jury 
found? “All right! ”—What did the doctor say? “All right! "— 
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Well, you were late ; I knew you would be. “All right!” Does 
he agree? “All right!” And finally—well, what does she say? 
* All right!” Happiest talisman in the language, and which the 
French have now borrowed from us. 

Mrs. Talbot was approaching the flames. ‘The fickle and stout 
lady bridled among her many laces. The old belle’s eyes lighted as 
she saw her cold enemy sitting neglected. 

The daughter regarded her, with what seemed to the other a look 
of mixed dislike and discomfiture. In the large round eyes there 
was uneasiness, and a direct challenge. Mrs. Talbot’s reply was a 
quiet look towards a far-off doorway, towards which the Colonel and 
his partner were hurrying. She began the contest again. 

* You seem not to be enjoying the night,” she said, with a smile. 

That smile had lain by many years, a little dusty, among other 
fashionable properties. With it, and that simulated commiseration 
and sympathy, how many rivals had she pricked and stabbed. 

“ Most ill-managed thing as ever I saw,” said Mr. Hardman. 
“No introductions—no looking after the people. Positively, but 
that I ordered my coachman for two o’clock ” 

Said Mrs. Talbot, calmly, ‘And we were thinking they were so 
attentive—such charming hosts, and all that. You must have been 
unfortunate.” 

“‘ My father,” said his daughter, ‘ does not come often to balls, and 
expects an attention which may now perhaps be considered old- 
fashioned.” 

Mr. Hardman turned on her in his most arrogant way,— 

“Old-fashioned !_ What are you /a/king about? Did you ever 
hear such speeches! ‘There’s Sir Thomas Rumbold! a man I could 
buy and sell ten times over, and to see the slavish toadying of him 
that has been going on the whole night is disgusting !” 

“ My dear Mr. Hardman,” said Mrs. Talbot, as if she was paying 
him some sweet compliment, ‘this is one of the hard shifts of our 
present social arrangements. Rank and this sort of thing are some- 
how unfairly destined to have precedence.” 

This pierced even the horny skin of the monied man, about as 
thin as that of a rhinoceros. 

“TI see what you mean,” he said ; “ but let me tell you that sort 
of thing is going by, and will go by more.” 

Just at that moment she heard the cheery clatter of the friendly 
voice swinging away behind her, and “Old Dick Lumley” came up 
talking away as fast as he walked. He was never strange in a 
strange place, and had the art of either knowing people everywhere, 
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or of appearing to know them. To mere observers of the surface, 
that is to average worldlings, this came to the same thing. Where 
ever he went, Dick Lumley took care he should fall upon his old 
legs. He made absent people do the work for him, It was his 
animated interview with Sir Thomas Rumbold that had so inflamed 
Mr. Hardman ; yet the name of some friend, at least three hundred 
miles away, had performed the friendly offices of introduction. 

“Well, we are all carrying it on hard and fast, not losing a 
moment. See how exhausted Iam! _ By the bye, just heard about 
poor old Lady Towler. Not left a sixpence after all her drudgery. 
But, my dear Mrs. Talbot, you must come off with me. There is a 
supper-room, or a tray of something somewhere.” 

Now there was a flutter among the dowagers; much as at the 
Zoological Gardens, towards four o’clock, the wild animals grow 
excited if a keeper pass by with even a basket. Supper was indeed 
announced. Everyone was trooping in, and there was even seen 
what Old Dick Lumley called the “ indelicate spectacle of droves of 
women hurrying in companionless.” Colonel Labouchere was busy 
with his duties of host. He actually came for Mr. Hardman to 
take in Lady Rumbold, thereby overwhelming that gentleman with 
an obsequious gratitude. It was when both were away on this 
errand that Miss Hardman turned to Mrs. Talbot, and said in her 
calm way, as though she was remarking “‘ How cold it was ”— 

“ All warning is thrown away on you.” 

But here was Colonel Labouchere back again, eager, hurried, with 
a gentleman in custody for Mrs. Hardman. He could hardly escape 
the streams of molten lava that flowed down the sides of that 
volcano. Then he turned to Mrs. Talbot. 

“ Now I am free,” he said, “ you must come in to supper with me.” 

Then it was that she thought of answering the speech the manu- 
facturer’s daughter had made her. 

“ All warning! Really, now! Well, we shall see;” and she swept on. 

The supper was in the best taste, and the messman had done it 
sumptuously. To do honour to the occasion, he had exhausted 
himself in all the pictorial but uninviting emblems which his brethren 
delight in when they want to be more than equal to the occasion. 
Old Dick Lumley, whose old stomach had been kept working for 
some seventy-five years, protested loudly against these devices. “I 
hate,” he said, “to see harps and birds and coats of arms prowling 
over a fine Yorkshire ham. You cannot cut it with comfort.” Mrs. 
Talbot merely went to look at the table. 

“ You see that wonderful old man? Old Dick Lumley they call 
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him. Such energy, such unflagging spirit ; it is really charming. I 
feel quite obliged to him ; I quite love him for it. All the amusing 
stories, too, the curious histories he has ferreted out.” 

The Colonel was abstracted, and looking over at the other side of 
the table. 

“ Yes,” went on Mrs. Talbot, quickly ; “and the oddest thing he 
gave us to-day at dinner; such a strange account of a particular 
friend of yours. Volunteered it, I assure you; for we have no 
interest in the people.” 

“What,” said the Colonel, “about her? Was it bad, good, or 
indifferent ?” 

“Well, I am afraid I should have to call it something one of 
the three ; but really I am indifferent about the matter.” 

“But you have made me curious. No food for the gossips, I 
trust, no scandal ?” 

* About your Queen Elizabeth. Well, I am not accountable. I 
told you it was volunteered.” 

He looked at Mrs. Talbot with a curious intelligence. That lady 
became disturbed. 

“ Now, what do you think of Miss Hardman ?” asked the Colonel, 
abruptly. 

This was the opening Mrs. Talbot was longing for. 

“You would not thank me,” she said, “if I were to give you a 
candid opinion. I do not like her. You ask me, and I tell you the 
truth candidly. Another might smile, and insinuate all sorts of 
wicked accusations.” 

“No,” he said, ‘I am sure it is all perfectly above board, as they 
say, with you; but simply for curiosity’s sake, what do you think 
of her?” 

“ Well, then,” said she, “first, what do I think of her relations ? 
With me, the fruit is always to be known by its tree. She is not to 
blame for coming of a set whose gentility, delicacy, sympathy, and 
refinement, and every nice feeling, have been hackled and torn to 
shreds by the carders of their factory. Look at the coarse father, the 
odious mother, and ask yourself if any good could come out of that 
Nazareth ?” 

“Well,” he answered, quietly, “I did put that very question to 
myself some months ago, and have tested the matter very carefully.” 

“Why on earth should you do that?” she said, with a surprise 
almost natural. 

“* Well,” he answered, “ when I first saw her, I think on the very 
first day we arrived here—and here we are at the very last night— 
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there was something about her that seemed to challenge inquiry and 
to be worth inquiring about. You know these sorts of faces and 
figures. We see them even in a crowd ; the rest make a mere back- 
ground for her. I knew she had a history, a history that meant 
struggling straight upwards, struggling against something at home, 
something that would bear itself, home and all and everything, to the 
surface. Of course, I had nothing to suggest this to me ; but still 
you know how irresistible such an impression is.” 

There was something like amazement in Mrs. Talbot's face. She 
was surprised into actually staring at him; but these light vapours of 
expression drifted away to the right and to the left, and gave place 
to one of her old ball-room masks. 

* Shall I tell you?” she said, and she was very unlike the Chalon 
picture. “I have an irresistible impression also. You know I am 
a woman of the world, just as you are a soldier of the world, and I 
can pretty well see behind all this poetising about faces that challenge 
and struggle upwards, carrying their entire homes with them upon 
their fairy-like shoulders. I could tell you, Colonel Labouchere, 
what all this means, in what they call plain English; and what is 
more,” she added, her lips struggling between the tightness of spite- 
fulness and an ordinary smile, ‘I could unfold for you some incidents 
in the process of that struggle upwards, which have been mysteriously 
revealed to me ; for I see where you are hurrying to, and you may 
thank me for it later.” 

“Would not that be real charity and good nature of you?” he 
said, quite gravely. “In a friend, certainly.” 

“No. You do not thank a person,” she said, “‘who puts out his 
hand to stop your going over a precipice. It is a mere instinct. But 
does it not look like a providence that a pleasant old gossip was 
sent here to-day with his usual bag of stories on his back, and at 
our dinner-table should have pulled out this very one ; the moment 
he heard the name he began,—names, dates, everything exact. 
Mind you ask me. There I stop, unless you wish me to go on.” 

There was great elation in Mrs. Talbot’s eyes. She was playing 
her trumps one upon the other, in the hasty triumph of her success, 
It seemed like one of the old games, long, long ago. 

He smiled. ‘“ You know there is always some sort of scandalous 
story about everyone that rises in life.” 

“‘ Yes,” she answered, quickly ; and the absent, questioning face of 
Pheebe, who passed by them on the arm of a gorgeous partner, stirred 
her; “ but not a ¢ruve scandalous story. There is the difference,” 

“ Well, yours—I mean Mr. Lumley’s—is not a true one.” 
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She looked excited at the contradiction. 

“You shall see and know that it is. I have gone too far, or you 
have made me go too far, not to go on further. Surely no one could 
be justified in thinking so highly of a woman who by the tact and 
promptitude of some mere acquaintances was saved from the dis- 
credit of an elopement. That’s plain speaking.” 

She paused to see the effect of this astounding revelation, for she 
had now surely beaten both the opposite players. The rude old 
claymore of the manufacturer’s daughter was no match after all with 
the small rapier of the elegant woman of fashion. She was a little 
ashamed of the means which she had used; rather coarser than the 
ones to which she was accustomed. The enemy had lost and Phoebe 
might win yet, and if there was a bold charge while the squares were 
in confusion, might win before the morning came. The Colonel 
seemed taken aback. 

“ Treland is a long way off,” at length he said, slowly. 

* Treland ?” she repeated. 

“ Stories that come across in the packets with the mails,” he said, 
*‘ get knocked about or distorted during the passage, and with old 
Lumley in charge——” 

“Oh, I see. So it is notorious,—and you going about from 
garrison to garrison. If you wish to learn details, then, ask our old 
gossip, Lumley, and he will pour them out for you. Well, I had 
thought more highly of Colonel Labouchere.” 

**T could tell you all the details. I heard them long ago—Lady 
Boreena. and all.” 

** Who from, pray ?” 

** From herself.” 

* From herself?” she repeated, slowly. 

“ Yes, from herself ; and with the greatest candour. She is a fine, 
open character, though with faults.” 

“Oh, I see. I degin to see now.” 

“Yes, I know what you are going to say. She tells me everything 
now. There is a wonderful confidence established between us, Mrs. 
Talbot. That wicked story did not affect me in the least. It has 
added to my high opinion of her.” 

“You are deliciously credulous. And that confidence was not 
provoked by the fear of its reaching you in some other way. It is 
nothing to me, of course ; but as we ave balancing evidence like a 
court——” 

“TI can satisfy the court on that also. She told me long ago: Mr. 
Lumley has been here only a day or two.” 
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“Tt is no matter in the world,” said Mrs. Talbot, now her old self 
again. ‘“ You must settle the matter between yourself and the lady. 
I could not determine, I am sure. Now, shall we go back ?” 

They went back. The rueful Phoebe received them with a sort of 
distraught look ; it seemed, at last, to have burst on her that all was 
over. A curious tempest was in Mrs. Talbot's breast: it was, as she 
felt, a ridiculous craze in Aer ; for with a person of shat sort-—“ raised 
from the very scum ”—how on earth could her proceedings affect a 
lady of Mrs. Talbot’s quality? But she was mortified ; and perhaps 
this “low” soldier wished to mortify her. 

So the ball went into the small hours most dramatically. For some 
there it was the usual enchanting thing; for certain votaries, for 
whom time glided on, alas! too exquisitely. It was all lights and 
flowers, and sweet faces, and waves of music, and whirl-whirl! On 
this earth, and in these early days, before the novelty has worn away, 
there is nothing half so sweet in life—no, not a fiftieth part so delicious 
—as the progress of a ball: the dance after dance, the too exquisite 
and endless turning, the rings of soft light eddying round and round. 
This, indeed, is what approaches nearest to a dream for the young. 
They hear the chimes, not at midnight, but at three, four, five, and 
six, and a sweet and excited face wonders at the obtrusive daylight 
coming in so cold, and wonders that papa or mamma think of going 
home. 

It was strange, the coming out on the steps, and seeing the streaks 
of daylight, the clustering of white-cloaked maids and matrons. 

Beauty Talbot had had a pleasant night ; his wife had been lax in 
her duty,—so had his daughter. The young girls were good natured, 
and did not “ snub” him. 

Mrs. Talbot was moving to the door; the rich man’s daughter 
going away also. The latter came up straight to her, and said ina 
low voice,— 

‘“‘ That was a worthy act of yours; it now passes out of the mere 
polite hostility, It was an unworthy stad in the dark /” 

“Miss Hardman !” said the other, with dignity. 

“‘ With all your animosity against me, I could not have believed a 
lady of your rank and birth capable of it.” Her eyes were glowing, 
her cheek flushed ; she seemed moved, for once, to anger. “TI shall 
never forget it, even though it has failed so signally, as it deserved 
to do. I was reluctant to go, and, I own it, to accept Colonel 
Labouchere’s generous proposals.” 

“What!” faltered Mrs. Talbot, in spite of herself. 

“His proposal of his hand. But this has determined me; for it 
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has shown that you and your class can have no quarter, no heart or 
toleration for us. Now, I tell you, Mrs. Talbot, there shall be none 
for you. Here he comes now,” she added, with a change of voice. 
“Good night! Everything will be very sudden; and I may never 
meet you again—but I warn you, should I do so——” 

She took Colonel Labouchere’s arm, and passed away” 

Mrs. Talbot, first mortified, then hurt and angry, ended by being 
contemptuous. 

“ A low, intriguing girl. How she spoke according to her class! 
I should never have known them; and this is only what we expose 
ourselves to.” 

The party of four came home very silent and even out of humour. 
The Beauty, because no one was inclined to talk and “rally” him 
on his successes; and old Dick Lumley, because he had been 
kept up late, had eaten something at supper, which he zow knew 
would by-and-by disagree with him, and because he felt sore and 
broken. He looked very shattered, and “ parting in pieces” in that 
ghastly daylight. Miss Phcebe’s discomfiture spoke for itself ; while 
in Mrs. Talbot there was rankling the sense of defeat in many ways. 
All these four were to-remember that night well. But Mrs. Talbot, 
as she laid her refined head on the pillow, consoled herself,— 

“ A low girl, whom I ought to have had nothing to do with!” 








BOOK THE SECOND. 





CHAPTER I. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 


Many months went by, droning on. No regiment had come to 
fill the place of the ——th ; but the neighbours had plenty to talk 
of —victualled, as it were, for six months with gossip in details 
of Miss Hardman’s rather hurried marriage at the Towers. It was 
considered a wonderful thing for the man of money. A fresh proof 
of shrewdness combined with wealth. “A long-headed fellow, 
Hardman ; sure to do!” though in truth, as we have seen, he had 
nothing to do with the matter. Mere outsiders supposed he had 
given her a great fortune, forty or fifty thousand pounds. But here 
was more of his shrewdness. Why should he do so? it would be 
gratuitous surplusage, would it not? The tone he took was this. 
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“‘Colonel Labouchere, sir, you do my family an honour ; and you 
have won the affections of my daughter. Now I tell you frankly, 
she did not consult me, neither did you. Observe, I find no fault ; 
but I merely make the statement. I may have my own ideas as 
to the part a father should play in these matters ; but that is neither 
here nor there. You are a gentleman and a soldier, and of good 
family.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hardman,” said the Colonel, quietly. “Well?” 

“ Well, it comes to this ; I always intended to give my daughter 
eight thousand pounds. Had I chosen for her, I tell you frankly, 
it should have been eight times eight thousand ; but now you must 
only wait till my death. I can’t help it, Colonel Labouchere. That's 
my way now.” 

“Mr. Hardman, you mistake me; it is really nothing to me. I 
have not thought of fortune; if I had, I tell you sone I could 
have done far better, as it is called.” 

A pang went through Mr. Hardman’s heart. He had made a 
blunder; he might have given little or nothing. However, having 
taken this tone, he kept it up—a little wounded, yet not angry; 
aggrieved from duty merely, but full of goodwill to the pair. One 
of these days, he meant that his son should really “do” splendidly ; 
for him he should bring a girl of title—a real, genuine, good thing, 
and with money, too,—none of your beggarly, hungry, fine people, 
“who bring nothing with them but a few gowns.” He should 
go into the market, and take care to choose the goods himself. 
“See here, sir,” he said to his son, “you must look to what you 
are about. You have had a noble allowance, sir, from me ; every 
whim of yours gratified, provided you spent your money in cultivating 
really nice well-born friends, whom it is a credit to know. I tell you, 
sir, you don’t exert yourself; you don’t push and cultivate people, 
and I am not going to be wasting my substance gratifying your low 
tastes. Why, another fellow with your means would hold up his 
head, and know half the peerage. Damn it, sir, I won’t go on with 
this sort for any helpless log like you.” 

“T can’t help it, father,” said the son, “it’s not in my way. I 
haven’t the art of it, and it appears to me so degrading. I can 
see they don’t want us. Surely you see that yourself, father; money 
alone will not get us on.” 

His father glared at him. ‘ You have the low drop in you, sir ; 
a cur’s blood ; and, sir, don’t preach tome. I had to put up with 
enough from your sister, in her day.” 

“T tell you, father, I have tried it, and it only brings me a cold 
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air of insolence, which is intolerable. Let me make my friends in 
my own way, and I promise they shall be nice ones, and I am sure 
more useful than any of these people.” 

*‘T won’t listen to this stuff,” said his father, swelling and growing 
red; “it must all come to a point! You shall go my way, or I shan’t 
go yours; and you may starve on your pay if you like. I'll find 
people who will be glad to do what I want.” 

This was but a repetition of a scene that had often occurred and 
really meant nothing serious. The father was one of those foolish 
men who prodigally waste all their engines of attack on some trivial 
occasion, A son after his heart would have been one who followed 
his own snobbish gospel of “the duke’s coachman,” and who laid 
himself out to get on in life: z.¢., to try and know lords and ladies, 
or the sons of distinguished persons. Should such a lad have 
written home to him from school, “ My great friend and chum is 
young Pollard, . He is ‘an honourable’ and his father is a lord, and 
please I want ten pounds; 4e showed us ten which his father sent him,” 
the same would have been despatched by return of post, and with 
exceeding pride. Friends would have been stopped that day in the 
street, and the letter taken out pompously. ‘ My son is at Bagley, 
under Dr. Webber. He makes very nice friends—young Pollard, son 
of Lord Pollard, who was lord in waiting.” Had that son proposed 
an arrangement with his father, ten pounds down for every acquaint- 
ance thus made, with “refreshers,” he would have gladly agreed. 
Had he brought home young Pollard on a visit during vacation, thus 
indirectly bringing his lordship in rapfort with himself, he would 
have gladly paid a very handsome sum. For that lord must have 
acknowledged that kind hospitality, sent messages, perhaps written, 
hoped that they would see Mr. Hardman at Pollardstown next 
month, when they were having a few friends, &c. But what could 
be done with the dullard, for whose education he was paying at 
Bagley, and who did propose one vacation to bring back a friend— 

‘a country clergyman’s son ! 

It was the same when the young man was put into the army. 
He showed incurably low tastes. The regiment had been chosen 
expressly, for it held Robert Hodder, the Duke of Bullington’s third 
son, the Honourable Algernon Dalkey, Lord Blackrock’s eldest 
son, “people about the queen,” a beautiful rich ground, well worth 
the gardening; and yet the fellow did nothing, That “set” 
kept together, and would be glad, Mr. Hardman well knew, to take 
up a young man with such a back. How rejoiced, how proud he 
would have been to receive a letter, “I am bringing down Hodder, 
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and Dalkey, and three or four of their friends, on Monday, so have 
everything of the best ; but I want cash sadly, and you must ‘stump 
down’ for ‘book up,’ whatever was the correct slang] hand- 
somely.” Why, a cheque for 500/. would have been under payment 
for such a blessing. In many a reverie in his gaudy baronial study, 
he saw himself receiving these fine young nobles, graciously per- 
mitting their freedoms and eccentricities, abasing himself before 
them, fooling them to the top of their, or rather 47s, bent. But 
such could be only a dream, though he clung to its realization for a 
long time. With rage and disappointment he found what a hopeless 
dull career his son was pursuing, who was turning out an utter 
failure ; he was steady and “low,” never would do anything. Once 
he was overwhelmed with mortification on being introduced to 
one of the regiment, son to the “ people about the queen,” and who 
told him, “ O, he keeps a good deal to himself, you know, no one is 
more respected by the men.” More respected by the men! What a 
character! And young Lord Robert Hodder, and my Lord Dalkey? 
(Mr. Hardman was one of that class who always say “ My lord this ”) 
**O, they don’t speak. He set Dalkey down before the whole mess 
for telling some queer story.” This was the way he was served—was 
treated! Was there ever so unhappy a father, with a son and 
daughter so hopeless, helpless, idiotic, purposeless, and “low” in 
their tastes. However, here was the daughter established in life, 
and fairly. It was something ; the Laboucheres had a good name, 
and there was a remote lord, a little behind, seen through some 
misty clouds of relationship, This, however, furnished him with 
some lofty illustrations, and “ my son-in-law Labouchere” was often 
introduced, Longhampton was the family seat of the misty lord, 
whom he called the head of the family, and through some agency he 
procured a photograph of that seat, and suited with a gorgeous 
golden frame, it stood on the drawing-room table, supported on an 
easel, and not failing to catch the eye of every guest. Whether it did 
or no, he was certain to give his short lecture in the panorama manner. 
“That is Longhampton, the seat of my son-in-law Labouchere’s 
family. One of the English show places, you know. They were to 
have gone there for the honeymoon ; but the regiment was ordered 
away.” He gave dinners, it would seem, for the very purpose of 
exhibiting this distant son-in-law, who really figured more con- 
spicuously at such banquets than if he had been there in the flesh. 
But having gone up to London, and after labour almost Herculean, 
having got within range of that lord himself, either at club, or party, 
and having made “my son-in-law Labouchere” introduce him, he 
382 
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found himself congealed and frozen up by the treatment he ex- 
perienced. No men are so liable to this sort of painful ague, under 
the variable and capricious temperature of aristocratic treatment : 
none are so servile and timorous in their approach, so faltering in their 
address, or so easily repulsed. There is something indeed that invites, 
“repulse us, and trample on us, do.” The truth was, the lord was 
one of the most refined of his class, full of a haughty exclusiveness, 
and had bitterly resented this alliance between one of his connections 
and “a trader.” The stare he gave, the resentful expression in his 
face, that “ this was a liberty,” seemed to burn into the very marrow 
of the sensitive Mr. Hardman. The faltering invitation on his lips 
carefully conned, died away. “Our little place in the country, if 
your lordship would so far honour it. Near Longhampton, of course, 
—of which a little picture stands on our drawing-room table,—it will 
seem a hovel.” 

“Colonel Labouchere? I know very little of his movements. 
Did you wish to speak to me about him?” 

“O dear no! my lord, except, that is, he is now my relation, my 
son-in-law, I may call him—I thought 

The lord shrugged his shoulders, and turned away. Mr. Hardman 
tried a forlorn hope. “If you were coming down our way, my lord, 
at any time, I do trust you might honour our little place.” 

“ Out of the question, much obliged to you,” said his lordship, in 
a tone that meant as plainly “low intrusive fellow,” as words would 
sound it. Then turned his back on the other. 

Mr. Hardman saw amused faces at this rebuff; saw also the lord 
plainly describing the matter to a small group afar off ; he had the 
too quick instinct of pushing sensitiveness. He was, besides, one of 
those gauche men, who, when snubbed, exhibit the marks of it like 
a beating, and knew not how to withdraw himself. From that hour 
he could not forgive his daughter this mortification. On a character of 
this sort there is some satisfaction in dwelling thus minutely; the 

stores are inexhaustible, the clods of meanness. turning up are fresh, 
and ever new. Character thus possessed in various — and 
turnings is, in fact, story. 

In this humour he was in no mood to be indulgent to his son, or 
to the family where the son was now visiting very frequently. Many 
were the delightful mornings the latter spent over in Miss Livy’s 
company, and in that of her mother; for the young man, whose 
instinct was quickened by love, saw what was the daily and nightly 
filial task of that daughter, and that if he must slowly draw himself 
into any appreciation, it must be by sympathy with what she was so 
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steadily working out. The little drama that was being acted so 
perseveringly, by one of the actors at least, with such never-flagging 
pains, was for him a subject of wonder and admiration. Accustomed 
to the selfishness of “men” at mess, and of men in army life 
generally, that utter unselfishness, that never-wearying and wakeful 
purpose, that organised deception that never slept, absolutely con- 
founded him. After that, he could only lend his own small service, 
and do his best to aid the two women in what was the reasonable 
scheme of the one, and the pious one of the other. The routed 
Phoebe had retreated to her own dominions, and with elasticity. 
which is the happy consolation of all such Cossack cavalry, would 
presently be preparing an attack on some other outpost. 

Thus it was that the Beauty found himself of a sudden treated 
with a deference and a graciousness rarely accorded to him by men. 
There was ordinarily a tendency to be “free,” to banter him, or 
indulge in exaggerated praises of his gifts, and of his accomplishments, 
which always left him uneasy and doubtful of their genuineness. This 
feeling would make him turn away fretfully, with a “ you are always 
going on with some folly or nonsense. I wish you'd have a little 
more sense!” Nor was Dick Hardman’s attention, or rather manner, 
founded on much more than an unconscious sympathy with the 
purpose of her he so admired. He was not inclined, as his father 
had discovered, to pay court to any one; but the spectacle was so 
praiseworthy and interesting, that he was drawn unconsciously to 
take an earnest part in the little play. Very soon the Beauty was 
speaking of him with complacent approbation, as though 4e had 
found out that he was “a very nice, well-bred, pleasant fellow.” 
And this criticism of good breeding and agreeability seemed based 
on the attention with which “He gave one smile,” that plaintive 
ballad, was listened to and applauded. There was a new lyric “on 
the stocks,” not yet “‘got into shape,” but which he was “composing,” 
2.é., sitting at the piano, his face turned to the ceiling, while his 
delicate lady’s fingers, whitened carefully by art, spelled out a little 
accompaniment. The new effusion was to be “about one of the 
best things I have ever done; and I tell you what, I’ll sing it the 
next time we go to your house.” To this new friend he imparted 
snatches of his old life, when he was going out among the countesses 
and young ladies. “I don’t want to brag, Hardman,” he said; “but 
with all the boasting of these men about me, I needn’t be shy. If I 
were to show you letters that were written to me by certain ladies, 
with all the love, flattering things, and so forth, you wou/d stare. 
These fellows, now, if a woman looks at them over her fan, or says a 
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bit of nonsense, make such a fuss. Now I’m a married man, of 
course, and have done with all that. Though there are married men 
enough about us going in for foolish flirtation, quite forgetting that 
women don’t one quarter mean all the folly they say. Bless you, I 
know pretty well what that sort of thing means, and what it is worth. 
I have had half-a-dozen of ’em sitting round me at a time, saying 
things that would make a man blush; of course, it was all their fun. 
I took it at its worth. Not but that they really liked me. You know, 
I suppose, what they used to call me?” 

Dick smiled. ‘‘Some of the donkeys thought themselves very 
funny in making a joke of it, and all that, in their low way. But I 
tell you the truth, I think it was much more of a compliment, and 
one that would never be paid to them, if they lived for a hundred 
years. I'd like to see Bolton, or long Napier, or Singleton pick 
up such a name. Not one of them, sir. It would be a different 
sort of name they would have got. You know I understood the 
world pretty well, and all that sort of thing: I served my apprentice- 
ship under more advantages than most men; and because I live 
down here, in this out-of-the-way place, because it suits me to do 
sO, as a married man with a young girl growing up,” here young 
Hardman winced a little, “ you don’t suppose I have grown rusty, or 
out of date, or couldn’t hold my own with the best of them, if I 
chose? God bless me, yes!” 

In this sort of monologue the Beauty ran on. He delighted in 
this viewing of himself in the past, as a lovely and engaging figure ; 
but it was under the reserve that it was a past he had quite finished 
with. So young Hardman took care to impress on him, thinking of 
the two women. 

“O yes,” he said, “once a man is married, of course these sort of 
attentions can have no interest for Aim. He would not care for 
them, in fact.” 

“OQ, plenty would care for them, and a few would get them, too, 
‘if they wanted them, I assure you.” 

“©, but not the nice, refined, considerate husband, who has 
good sense. Why should he?” said young Hardman, rather anxiously. 
“If I were married, I should consider myself finished for ever and 
aye, with all that. I should be entering on a new life. And you, 
with so charming a person as Mrs. Talbot, a famous belle, that was 
more admired, as they told me——” 

The Beauty smiled complacently. ‘Yes, she was at the top of 
them all, no one was so run after; but J cut them all out. It wasa 
good deal talked of at the time, I can tell you; made a stir,” and 
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thus the Beauty got back into his dreams again, looking fondly and 
sweetly to those old days of triumph—not, it must be owned, thinking 
of her, but of his own prestige; in carrying off that rather Waning 
Belle, after no very warm competition. His own exquisite com- 
placency thus helped the good work of that untiring lady and her 
daughter, and prevented him seeing the true state of things. It was 
happy, therefore, for all. It had gone on now so long, he had become 
quite accustomed to his lot, contented and “ resigned,” as some of his 
old sneering friends would say, or much as some one sentenced for 
“long terms” would gradually grow accustomed to prison life. 

Mrs. Talbot did not relish these visits of the young man. She 
had still the same morbid feeling towards that house, and which 
seemed even to increase by dwelling on. Her retrospect took the 
shape of triumph, and she soothed herself by the notion of even a 
victory. ‘I drove her from the place. I drove her from the place!” 
she said very often ; and by that curious process well known to us, by 
dwelling on it frequently, and on its details, she became gradually all 
but convinced of this little delusion. And though her sweet daughter 
would not descend, even for the sacred purpose of her life, to any 
deceit, still, she too, from sheer sympathy, worked herself into a 
tranquil belief that the superior power of her mother, and the old 
charm, had become intolerable, unendurable, to that cold and free- 
tongued woman, and that she had fairly turned and fled. In her 
favourite fashionable portrait attitude Mrs. Talbot sat, her still beautiful 
hand under her chin, in a delightful reverie, and thus soothing herself 
with the thought that the old charm was still left, and would be left. 
Still, though she thus disliked the whole family, “root and branch,” 
her instinct showed her that this young man was on her side of their 
party in the house. The same instinct told her that he was deeply 
in love with her daughter, and of this she warned her. Livy laughed. 
‘The idea, mamma! Love! why he is only a friend,—just comes 
over here to amuse himself, and me.” 

“Well, that zs, or used to be, love,” said her mother. ‘“ But to 
marry into that dreadful family, that terrible man and woman always 
before you! my poor child, why you would die of it. Though, 
indeed, the worst is gone—we defeated -er.” 

“IT could not leave you, dearest,” said her daughter, kissing her 
fondly. “No, never! No, nor dear Beauty. What would become 
of me without you both? Dick is very nice and good, and I have 
seen no one like him as yet. But the other is a different thing. We 
three are so happy together, I could not endure thinking of a change. 
No, sweet, sweet mamma ; that must never be !” 
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The graceful arms of the fine lady so admired in the portrait 
wound softly about her. 

““What do you live for, darling? What is a girl’s aim of life ? 
No, dear ; these are foolish notions. In time we shall think of what 
is suitable for you. J shall manage that, as I have managed so 
much. I wonder, dear,’—and here she closed her eyes and smiled. 
—“if I were to go out of this weary world, would—your father 
marry again?” 

The gentle girl’s eyes lit, then she hid her colouring cheeks in her 
mother’s neck. 

* Don’t speak so, dear; you must not. Such a thought! Our 
poor Beauty! he is so happy and good, and so content. There he 
is!” 

And there floated up to them from below sounds of the piano, 
and the sweet voice of the Beauty, who was “composing” one of 
his “ little things.” 

‘“* And how good he has been all this time—no running up to town 
by himself; no clubs even. It is wonderful, dearest, when we think 
of it.” 

Mrs. Talbot sighed a little wearily. 

“Yes, but it has been weary work: so long, and never ceasing. 
It has been hard labour. But we may rest now, I think, my pet.” 

“Rest, dear. Poor Beauty! if he had been only left to himself 
all this time, you would have had no trouble. There are such unkind 
people. But he is so happy now.” 

The mother looked at her fondly, smoothing her hair languidly. 

“Yes, I think we may think of you now, dear. I must turn my 
thoughts to you. No, we could not send you into that lion’s den— 
that low, coarse, manufacturing mother-in-law would make you pine 
away. You would die, dear, in that vulgar Brummagem prison. Ah! 
what would you say to my Cousin Robert, who is coming on Mon- 
day—a rising man, as they call it, certain to be an under-secretary, 
shrewd and careful? I know I could make him do a good deal. 
He was in love with me when he was a boy and I a young lady.” 

“No! no! no! mamma,” she repeated. ‘“ You, I, and Beauty ! 
we were made for each other. Let Lord Robert be under-secretary, 
or what he likes.” 

“We must ask these vulgar people, for we are in debt to them ; 
and must pay, or they will sue us before the parish. It will amuse 
us, though. I know he will be grovelling before Robert. I wish 
some one else was coming, though ; a little battle and victory is so 
exciting.” 
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“* She has had enough, dearest ; and will keep the seas between 
her and you, if she can.” 

Now the voice of the Beauty was heard in peevish tones, demand- 
ing some one to aid him at the piano, and some one also to stimulate 
him with applause, and say, “ How original! How pretty!” 

He affected on these occasions to hear the effect of what he had 
“composed,” as it were, for the first time, and to be. pleased or dis- 
pleased. He would remodel, or let it stand. So Mrs. Talbot her- 
self went down—her toilette being correct, gauzy, and floating—to 
undertake the office, and was kept for an hour and more receiving 
directions and corrections in her performance of the amateur and 
illegal harmonies which he had written, being herself made respon- 
sible for their defects. He was not very well pleased with the result ; 
she was not as enthusiastic as she ought to have been, and he was 
out of humour. However, the reserve came up in the shape of his. 
daughter, whose warm and genuine praises restored the day. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EARTH hath bubbles, 
as the water hath, 
and these are of 
them.” The observa- 
tion that “Il y a des 
folies qui se prennent 
comme les maladies 
contagieuses ” was by 
no means either a ma- 
licious or unwar- 
rantable remark 
of the witty La- 
rochefoucauld 
in the time he 
lived, and his 
countrymen 
have longshown 
their full appre- 
ciation of its 
truth in regard 
to themselves ; 
but it has this 
distinguishing 
quality from the 
great majority of 
accepted ax- 
ioms,—it admits 
of no dispute, 
and is applica- 
ble to other na- 
tionalities in lit- 
tle less degree, 
—nationalities 
andcustomsthat 
have their rise 
and fall. The 
velocipede furor 
of 1869 is but a revival of the hobby horse mania of 1819, only that the 
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bicycles of that period bearing the names of velocipedes, accelerators, 
or perambulators, were propelled by the feet touching the ground, 
instead of working upon a crank. The contrivance being rather an aid 
to quick walking, than a tread-mill, on which to keep his equilibrium, 
the rider has to exercise a series of ungraceful contortions,—in fact, 
to maintain a machine that will not stand alone, a fault that can hardly 
be brought against the machine sur l’eau depicted in our lettre ornée, 
a contrivance invented and patented by M. Thierry, and on which “les 
jeunes gens parisiens” disport themselves on the lake in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The article is certainly novel of its kind, and is said to have 
been a success with aquatic amateurs of the beau-monde. It is, however, 
a mere water toy, set in motion by the same mode of pedal propulsion as 
the land bicycle, and steered by the hand. Adapted to display the 
operator to advantage on a smooth, tideless and waveless water, it 
requires less skill on his part to preserve the requisite equilibrium, the 
boat itself of the vehicle performing naturally that service. But the 
inventor has bethought him of making it available for short, fair-weather 
excursions on the sea, with a view to popularise it with the seasonal 
visitors at the watering-places on the coast. To enable it to withstand a 
moderate undulation of the sea and prevent a capsize, long floats affixed 
to the sides are used, and greater length given to the boat itself. It is 
said to have been tried at sea, lengthened to nine metres, and with the 
floats, before Prince Napoleon ; that thus it will go on the sea, and about 
eight miles an hour! We, of course, do not undertake to vouch for this 
faculty of speed upon the domain of Neptune, and less for ability of 
one pair of legs to work this water bicycle at sea, over such a distance, 
without great fatigue to the operator. If these fashionable novelties tend 
to no very serviceable ends, they serve, nevertheless, to justify in a some- 
what remarkable manner the conception of such vehicles as imaged by a 
contemporary of Larochefoucauld on this side of the Channel—our 
Dryden, to wit, in the lines :— 


** Fashion takes care that fools should still be seen ; 
She places ’em aloft, o’ the topmost spoke of all her wheel.” 





SHALL we ever learn the mechanics of spirit rapping? No man in 
his senses will deny that before a knock can be heard, one hard body 
must strike another hard body ; but what are the hard bodies that meet 
to produce what is called a spirit-rap ? Two answers to this question have 
just started up. They hail from opposite hemispheres: one comes from 
an American physician, the other is offered by an English philosophical 
instrument maker, and they are antipodean in substance. So strangely do 
they differ, that one cannot even suppose the truth to lie between them. 
The American tells a long story to prove that the knockings are produced 
by a voluntary dislocation of the medium’s knee-joint ; the large bone of 
the leg being moved laterally upon the lower surface of the thigh-bone. 
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The return of the bone to its place gives rise to a sharp and loud noise. 
The movement can be made at will, and—in the case of ladies at all events 
—without perceptible effort. The doctor has tried experiments upon 
some famous “ Rochester knockers,” and also upon other persons gifted 
with this joint-cracking trick, and he has convinced himself that spirit- 
raps are bone-rattlings. What, then, will he say if he chance to read 
the letter which appeared in the Standard newspaper from the instrument 
maker, who says that he has been frequently called upon to furnish 
electro-galvanic apparatus for making raps, batteries to be concealed 
about the clothes, wires to be led round rooms, behind skirtings, and 
through walls, and magnetic contrivances for making tables dance and 
chairs fly ? He will say, methinks, is the communicative manufacturer quite 
sure that the mechanisms were for “ spiritual” purposes? To my mind 
the American explanation of the rapping is the more feasible, for there 
are complications in the working of electro-magnetic apparatus that would 
preclude its use at many séances; and as for ordinary magnets and 
batteries enabling heavy furniture to defy the laws of gravity, no one 
who has had any experience with magnetic machines will admit it. To 
lift a good-sized table from floor to ceiling by electro-magnets alone, 
would require a stupendous battery power and a vast amount of apparatus 
that could not possibly be all concealed. As to making weighty articles 
Jioat in the air, the most skilful electrician in the world could not do it. 
Whatever the conjurings of spiritualism may be, they do not depend on 
concealed magnets. 





IT appears that our notions of the muscular rationale of rowing are 
somewhat in error, for, instead of the back being the oarsman’s strong 
member, the power of his stroke is given by the great muscles of the 
buttock, the g/uted of the anatomist. According to Mr. Skey, who has 
treated this subject lengthily and technically in the Lancet, the rowing 
action, from the time of the oar’s dipping into water, is composed of two 
movements, which, in different “styles,” are performed synchronously or 
in succession. The first is the erection of the trunk from its stooping to 
a perpendicular position ; and this is done—not as we commonly assume, 
by the back-muscles, the evector sping, which are comparatively weak— 
but by those powerful cords above named, which we put to work whenever 
we raise ourselves from the sitting to the standing posture. Hencefor- 
ward let no man say he rows from his back, but from his buttock. The 
second movement is the work of the biceps and its assisting muscles, by 
which the arm.is bent at the elbow joint to something less than a right 
angle ; and in regard to the position of the arm during this action, Mr. 
Skey thinks it preferable to keep it out from the body a little, as in this 
condition both pronation and powerful flexion of the forearm are facili- 
tated. Now, upon the question whether the body should be straightened 
and the arm bent simultaneously or consecutively, our authority inclines 
to the latter alternative. Although time is gained by doing two things at 
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once, the physical force of the body is hampered by the double action ; 
and it is presumable that the g/u¢ez, which do the heavy work, will con- 
tract with greater force and freedom if they act singly and alone, than if 
they have to divide the available power of the body with the brachial 
muscles. So the Oxford system is justified by theoretical considerations. 
The muscles of the thigh and leg, which, according to the Isis authorities, 
play a prominent part in the rowing process, Mr. Skey shows to be only 
adjurants, their functions being called forth only when the limbs are free ; 
whereas, in rowing they are confined between two all but motionless 
points—the feet below, and the pelvis above. 





STATISTICS is a dull science at first sight, but it is wonderfully interest- 
ing when you get into it: you are always unearthing curious facts. 
Cutting the pages of a heavy book on the military and anthropological 
statistics of the United States rebellion-army the other day, I lit upon the 
unexpected discovery that sailors are shorter sighted than the generality 
of mankind. A few pages on, it was asserted, as the result of exact 
measurements, that after a certain age men shrink instead of growing! 
Those curious things would never have been credited but for the proof 
afforded by statistical analyses. Who would believe that copper can have 
health-sustaining properties? We are generally taught that the metal in 
any form is poisonous. Yet a French doctor has found from statistics of 
the last two cholera epidemics that all kinds of workers in copper enjoy a 
remarkable immunity from choleraic disorder. While the rate of mor- 
tality among iron-smiths and other metal artists was about 1 in I50, that 
among coppersmiths and copper handlers generally was only 3 in 10,000, 
Sorting out the various classes of work, it was evidenced that the more 
liable the men are to take cupreous dust into their system, the less the 
chances of their taking the disease. There is a workmen’s society in Paris, 
comprising about 300 members, all turners, mounters, and chasers of 
bronze articles, and during the cholera plagues of 1832, 1849, 1854, 1865, 
and 1866, there was but one fatal case among them, and that was a man 
who had left the trade two years before. These are facts to be kept in 
sight : they are curiosities now, and the next novelty might push them into 
oblivion; so let those concerned “ make a note on.” 





THE time may come, though it may seem premature to expect it, when 
a man’s words will be made to write themselves down automatically as 
fast as they come from his lips—when a speech will yield a sound picture, 
or a sonogram, that we may gaze upon as we now do upon a light-picture, 
and translate as we do the notes of a piece of music. Nonsense, you say? 
It is no nonsense, no dream. Go ask a physicist if he can conceive its 
possibility, and, unless he be a very narrow-sighted member of his com- 
munity, he will reply that he can. You who now say “ nonsense” would 
have said the same fifty years ago if any one had told you that some day 
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the image of your countenance would paint itself photographically. But 
before you repeat your derision, think of this :—Light is a wave motion, 
and the chemist has found a substance which the waves, as they dash 
against it, can transform or transmute ; and so we have got photography. 
Sound is a wave-motion: its waves are as breakers, light’s are as ripples ; 
the former large and slow, the latter small and rapid. Now since we have 
got the substance that is impressible by the littie weak waves, why should 
we despair of finding a substance that will alter under the influence of the 
great, strong ones? We can make a lamp-glass ring with the voice pitched 
to a certain note : soon we may cause the same sound to vibrate a body 
that will make a mark on paper as it swings, and then we can make 
another working body vibrate to another sound, and so on up the gamut. 
Thus we shall get an apparatus which will mark the notes of a melody, 
each as it is sung; and after this it is not difficult to conceive a series 
of vibrators each attuned to one of the few separate and distinct sounds 
that the human voice can utter. Here will be an analogue to the photo- 
grapher’s camera: placed before a speaker, such an apparatus will 
sonograph all he has to say. Some who smile at this will live to see the 
thing done, 





VILLANOUS saltpetre has been mated to a new substance to form a 
gunpowder possessing properties at the mention of which professors of 
destruction ought to prick their ears. Six separate virtues are proclaimed 
for it over the black, smoky, nauseous powder now in use. First: it is 
more homogeneous, and its effects are therefore more regular. Second : 
it is less hygrometric, for if it be placed beside ordinary powder in a 
damp atmosphere it will only absorb one-fourth the moisture. Third : 
for equal weights its energy is double: experiments with the Chassepot 
proving that 2°60 grammes will impart to the bullet as great velocity as 
the regulation charge, 5°50 grammes, of common powder. Fourth: the 
solid residue is one quarter of that left by its rival. Fifth: this residue has 
no hurtful effect upon the metal of the gun. Sixth; the smoke is small in 
quantity and inodorous ; only a little puff of aqueous vapour is generated. 
These good qualities have been proved by the inventor, M. Brugere, 
by critical experiments in the laboratory and in the gunnery school at 
Grenoble, and they are to be forthwith tested on a vast scale, with the 
assistance of the French minister of war. The compound, which has not 
been kept a secret, is formed of 54 parts of picrate of ammonia, and 46 
parts of saltpetre, and its present price comes out about 4 francs a 
kilogramme : which would be dear if the powder were not so powerful. 





“To church, and heard a stranger preach like a fool.” So wrote 
Samuel Pepys, at the commencement of a Sunday’s entry in his journal ; 
and I am sorry to say that his sentiment often haunts me as I make my 
exit from the family pew. I am not going to tell all that I think on such 
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occasions ; that would only be to reproduce the hackneyed grumblings 
about the church sermons of the period, But one thing has struck me as 
droll, My vicar, one of a class not too numerous, but yet not scanty, is a 
learned man, an eloquent man, and, therefore, an instructive and a 
gratifying preacher; as such he is run after and lionized. Now, upon 
every proper occasion he insists that he has at heart the spiritual in- 
struction of his congregation, and by lectures and classes he gives them 
good reason to believe that he really has, He does all things needful to 
improve their religious knowledge but one, and in the exception lies 
a strange incongruity. When he quits his pulpit, as he does at alternate 
services, he puts in his place aman whom Pepys would have called a 
fool. We speak less plainly, and say that our curate is not highly 
gifted, consoling ourselves with his estimable social qualities. But why 
does the vicar inflict such a man upon his flock? Is it because he 
cannot get curates with brains? (the “ church” zs a refuge for respectable 
imbecility). Or, is it because he don’t want a rival? (there are jealousies 
among godly men, and in the Ecclesiastical State a master cannot brook 
a servant who may outshine him). Anyhow, it is lamentable to think 
that in these days of cheap enlightenment we are obliged to listen to 
parsons who “ preach like fools,” or else stay away from church, which 
we are too often led to do, for fear of losing our tempers over the platitudes 
that we know are in store for us. What I have said about vicar and 
curate applies, m«¢atis mutandis, to bishop and vicar, 





“WE air an inventive people.” Yankee origination is universal and 
ubiquitous, Fourteen thousand patents will, it is estimated, be granted: 
by the United States office this year ; and two applications are rejected 
for every one granted. Over forty thousand specifications lodged in a 
year ; and this in the States only; take up the patent journals of any 
country in the world, and you will find a good percentage of inventions 
of American origin. In that country of geniuses everybody invents, Said 
the patent commissioner, the other day, “Our merchants invent, our 
schoolmasters invent, our soldiers and sailors invent, our professional 
men invent, aye, even our women and children invent.” True: and 
wonderful schemes some of these amateurs propound. One man claimed 
protection for the application of the Lord’s Prayer, repeated in a loud 
voice, to cure stammering : another applied for the envied parchment, on 
behalf of a new and useful attachment of a weight to a cow’s tail, to 
prevent her switching it during the milking operation : another proposed 
to cure worms by fishing for them with a delicate line and tiny hook 
baited with a seductive pill; while a lady patented a hair-crimping pin, 
which she specified might also be used as a paper cutter, as a skirt 
supporter, a child’s pin, a bouquet holder, a shawl fastener, or as a book 
mark, These were cases cited by Mr. Fisher, the commissioner aforesaid, 
in a recent address to the American Institute. Since this was delivered, 
I have read of patents for a “ horse-refresher” (a hollow bit, perforated 
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with holes, and connected by a flexible tube with a water reservoir in the 
vehicle, so that the driver can give his animal a drink without stopping), 
and a luxurious contrivance called “ The Snorer’s Friend,”— a device to 
be attached to church pew backs, to form a comfortable head rest, 
enabling the owner to sleep through the dullest sermon in peace and 
quietness. 

THERE has been a controversy in the 7Zmes upon the translation of 

Victor Hugo’s “ L’Homme qui Rit,” which is appearing in this magazine. 
The criticism of the leading journal, if not altogether just, is remarkably 
clever. None the less so is the reply of Mr. E. S. Dallas in defence of 
the translation. There is only one point upon which we desire to offer 
a word. The 7Zimes says there are portions of the story which can 
never be given in an English version to the reading public. It was a 
similar remark in the Atheneum, four months ago, which drew from 
the editor of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine a public explanation :— 
' ‘* Your review of the above work (‘ L’Homme qui Rit’) is calculated to alarm 
certain readers of The Gentleman’s Magazine, which is publishing the authorised 
— translation of Victor Hugo’s new novel. One class may fear a mutilation 
of the original story ; another see grounds to dread a literal translation. .... The 
prin’ | will not be mutilated. It. will simply be condensed. .... The magazine 
reader will be glad to have the work brought within manageable compass... .. 
Whatever may be done with the romance in the course of republication, I can see 
no difficulty in the way of presenting the readers of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine with 
a truthful and highly-finished English version of ‘L’Homme qui Rit,’ which shall 
in no wise be offensive to any lady or gentleman in the land.”—Ep. G. 4. 

This explanation, made in June, will guide and influence us to the last 
chapter of the great Frenchman’s latest and most remarkable work. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





SUBTERRANEAN HERMITAGE DISCOVERED AT 
PONTEFRACT. 


Mr. URBAN,—In a garden, entered from the south-western outskirt of 
Pontefract, a short half-mile from the Castle, there are some curious rock 
excavations, which have never yet been adequately described, but have 
recently been identified with the details in some papers relating to a 
Hermitage in this situation. It would appear from these documents that 
in the year 1386, Adam de Laythorpe, and Robert his son, gave a piece of 
ground, adjoining the premises of the Friars Preachers,to Adam the Hermit 
for life, to found a Hermitage upon. Between this and 1405 both the Hermit 
and De Laythorpe died; but in 1416 the Hermitage is spoken of as a 
finished work, and in 1433 was possessed by Hudyrfield, Prior of Nostell, 
together with an adjacent garden. ‘Though the rock excavations, as 
such, are not mentioned, and the present dimensions of the garden in 
which they occur are greater than they would then appear to have been, 
(possibly owing to the second garden having been added to the first,) 
and the whole walled in when the property came into the possession of 
the Prior of Nostell, yet the situation agrees with the description, and 
seems to identify it as the one referred to. 

The site is part of the great turnpike-road running from Wakefield 
through Pontefract to Selby, and, in former times, would be the most fre- 
quented road in the neighbourhood, The Hermit, therefore, though him- 
self shut out from the world, was readily accessible to those entering and 
passing out of the town who chose to visit his cell ; and would, probably, 
only be more popular because his predecessor, Peter the Hermit of Ponte- 
fract, had suffered a cruel death, under King John, for what was generally 
deemed a true and fulfilled prophecy. 

The garden is, roughly, about seventy-five feet square. It is situated 
upon the slope of a hill and surrounded by four walls, coped at the top, 
and averaging eighteen inches in thickness. Their whole height has in 
the course of years become festooned with long reaches of Alpine snap- 
dragon and mountain grass, large shrubby wall-flowers, pellitory and 
eglantine, mosses, ferns, geraniums, hawkweeds, and speedwell. Thus 
enclosed behind and at the sides, the spot is at once sheltered and 
secluded. Below, and in front southward, the ground descends rapidly, 
but rises again immediately, so as to limit the view in that direction, and 
form an amphitheatre, not large, but very rich and beautiful. In the 
valley are several draw-wells and a small stream of water; and the hill- 
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side teems with fertility, terraced with black-soiled liquorice gardens, or 
covered by pastures, with fine old trees scattered here and there, or 
gathered in small clumps ; whilst the names of the different localities— 
Priory, Friar Wood, Friar Wood Hill, Priest Bridge, Priest Bridge Close, 
&c.—sufficiently indicate the former occupancy. 

The present plain brick wall, at the north end of the garden, was built 
when the lane at the back was widened. A doorway in this wall, under 
that by which the garden is entered, opens into a kind of cellar, about 
twelve feet square, and six feet high, plainly arched with brick, so as to 
support that part of the high road which passes over it. The apartment 
is thickly whitewashed ; but the side opposite the entrance, originally the 
front, opening directly into the garden, can be seen to consist of very rude 
masonry, apparently ancient, though the doorway and a square window 
are filled by pierced woodwork of Elizabethan character. On the west 
side of the doorway is a broken projecting stone, which may at some time 
have served for a corbel. Passing onward, a second chamber is reached, 
part of the walls of which are rude masonry ; but the rest, including the 
roof, is solid rock, consisting of a yellow micaceous sandstone with red 
stripes, intervening between the magnesian limestone and the coal 
measures. In the western side is a kind of locker, closed at present by 
pierced woodwork, similar to that already named. Opposite to the door 
of entrance is another similar doorway, but with a rere-arch cut in the 
rock. It stands at the head of an exceedingly well-wrought stair, the 
steps of which are not loose or built in, but, like all the rest, cut out of 
the solid rock. After descending twelve steps in a straight direction, it 
begins to turn upon a newel, crossing a natural fissure in the rock, which 
on the west has been excavated for a distance of twelve feet. By stooping 
and squeezing sideways the roof is found to rise about twelve or fourteen 
feet in height, so as to form a chamber, half natural, half artificial, which 
may possibly have served as a hiding-place, or as a cool safe or closet. 
Leaving this, the staircase is found to widen suddenly at the sixty-second 
step into an irregularly-shaped and very roughly-hewn chamber. The 
sixty-third step forms a kind of floor, in which are cut two troughs, which 
are constantly supplied by a spring of beautifully clear cold water. There 
are four recesses or shelves cut out of the rock at different distances on 
the stairs. All the way down the stair-passage the shape of the instru- 
ment employed in the excavation can be clearly determined. It was an 
axe, used so as to chop at one time with the edge, which was only an inch 
and a half in width, and at another with the corner. 

There is still another excavation to the west of that just described : it is 
cut out of the rock, and descends to a chamber sixteen feet six inches 
below the level of the road. Though rude and entirely devoid of orna- 
ment, it has had more pains bestowed upon it than the excavations already 
described, and there is even an attempt at groining in the roof. A fissure 
in the rock has been taken advantage of, in which to excavate a projecting 
table, and cut away the rock below for four inches, so as to allow a person 
to stand or kneel in front of it. Though there are no crosses upon it 
there can be little doubt that this has once served for an altar. At 
the eastern corner is a projecting portion of rock in two stages, which 
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may have served as rude corbels for supporting books, candles, or, 
perhaps, images. On the north-west side is a long settle, fourteen inches 
high ; and on the south-west a fireplace, the marks of fire upon the stone 
being still visible. The fuel has been laid upon the floor, in a plainly-cut 
opening, just a yard square and twenty inches deep ; and it is remarkable 
that the flue from this is also cut out of the rock without the use of any 
loose stone, especially as the rock which intervenes between its front side 
and the interior of the chamber is only six inches in thickness. 

Such was the Hermitage at Pontefract, constructed more than four 
centuries and a half ago, and described in a paper by Mr. John 
Fowler, F.S.A., read to the Society of Antiquaries in February last: 
in this the author acknowledges his obligations to some papers 
which came into the hands of Mr. Richard Frank, who was Recorder 
of Doncaster and Pontefract ; and, adds Mr. Fowler, “these obser- 
vations have been made the more carefully, because, as is much to be 
regretted, no attempt has hitherto been made to preserve this interesting 
discovery.”—Yours &c. 

JOHN TIMBS. 





THE WILD CAT. 


Mr. URBAN,—As a Jendant to the interesting article on the history of 
the Wild Cat, which appeared in the September number of 7he Gentleman’s 
Magazine, allow me to subjoin a copy of a letter addressed to me by the 
lamented nobleman, Algernon, fourth Duke of Northumberland, which 
contains some remarkable particulars relating to the occurrence of the 
Wild Cat in the Border country. His grace favoured me with this 
communication in consequence of my having in my Historical Memoir 
on Northumberland referred to Lord Macaulay’s picture of the wild state 
of the North Tyne country, within the memory of persons still alive. The 
letter is as follows :— 

** Alnwick Castle, 24th March, 1862. 

** My Dear Sir,—I have read your County History with much pleasure * * * 
As you mention some of Macaulay’s absurdities or untruths about Keelder, I will 
tell you what Mr. Telfer of Saughtree, in Liddesdale, narrated to me: When he 
was young, a shepherd, who had resided near Keelder, told him that wild cats 
Were common in that country, and very dangerous ; that he (the shepherd) had 
been attacked by them and was in serious danger of his life, although he was 
armed with a formidable staff, and had his dog with him. 

‘**In confirmation of this story, I remember a wild cat being killed in or near 


Hulne Park, where (when stuffed) it was long kept. It had a short thick tail, and 
measured six feet long. * * * 


‘Yours, faithfully, 
‘ ” 
**W. SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq. * NORTHUMBERLAND. 


His grace afterwards sent me the following memorandum relating to 
the wild cat caught in Hulne Park, and informed me that a wild cat which 


had been caught in Scotland, was then in the possession of Mr. J. A. 
Wilson, at Alnwick. 


** Memorandum. 25th March, 1862.—A wild cat was trapped some fifty years 
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or more ago by Thomas Newton, the keeper of Bristlee Tower. She was light 
gray, with very long dark stripes over the body—a short tail. She was caught 
close by thé Nine-year-auld cave, and stuffed by Newton. 

** It is believed that it was brought to the castle, but from its having then begun 
to lose the fur, it must be destroyed before this time. 


** GEORGE SNOWDON. 
** MATTHEW WILLIAMSON.” 


I may add that the specimen in possession of Mr. Wilson, at Bondgate 
Hall, was caught in Sutherlandshire. With regard to the former wildness 
of the Keelder district, it would appear that when Sir Walter Scott was on 
a visit at Alnwick Castle, anecdotes resembling Macaulay’s, as to the 
wild state of the country and its inhabitants, were related to him by the 
then Duke of Northumberland, who was a great pedestrian in his early 
youth, and is said to have occasionally walked from Alnwick to Keelder. 
I have heard that when the late Duchess (Dowager) of Northumberland 
first visited the Duke’s almost Highland castle at Keelder, her rest was 
disturbed by the wailing of the wild cats around. 

There is no doubt that in former times, and until the extension of 
agriculture, the wild cat was far from rare in Northumberland. In 1853 
the present Lord Ravensworth shot, not far from his Northumberland 
seat at Eslington, an animal which in colour and almost in size resembled 
the real wild cat, and had been entirely bred in the woods, but it was not 
the true Catus Sylvestris, and it had a tapering tail instead of the dis- 
tinguishing 4rush. Through the kindness of his lordship a fine speci- 
men, shot in the deer forest, Sutherlandshire, was presented some years 
since to the museum of the Natural History Society at Newcastle. The 
wild cat appears to be now almost entirely restricted to the north of 
Scotland, and mountainous parts of Wales and Ireland.—I am, Sir, your 
faithful servant, 


Tynemouth, Sépt., 1869. WM. SIDNEY GIBSON. 





COCKER’S PREFACE TO A COPYBOOK. 


Mr. URBAN,—The following preface to a copybook, engraved by rare 
Cocker in 1669, may amuse some of your readers :— 


**TO THE INGENIOUS PRACTITIONER IN THE ART OF WRITING. 


** Writing is an Art neither Mechanical nor Liberal, yet the Parent and 
Original of both ; not a Science, yet the way to all Sciences; not a Virtue, yet 
the Dispenser and Herald of Virtues ; serving naturally for the Illustration of the 
Mind, and the delight of the Eyes. God delivered it at first to Men, wise persons 
have express’d it, many have endevour’d after it, but few attain’d it ; as being 
both a singular Gift of Divine Providence, and a rare Ornament of Humane 
Intelligence. For by this, have the Sacred Scriptures been preserved, from 
Generation to Generation : by this, are the memorable Acts and Atchievements of 
famous men Recorded : and This, by Securing their Names from the greedy and 
devouring Iaws of Time, gives them a Second Life in Spite of Death: This also 
as the Interpreter of the Muses, manifests the Learning of the Times: As the 
Companion of the Tongues it produces the History of Nations: As an exquisite 
help of Memory ; it wonderfully perfects the Powers of wit: As a prime Secretary, 
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it Registers things Famous, and discovers those which are obscure: It is highly 
necessary and behooveful to the Learned and Unlearned. The Furtherance of 
Commerce, the Strength of Societies, the Sweet Entercourse of Friends absent, 
the Progress of Fame, and the Splendour of Iustice, Stand all indebted hereunto : 
It is the Tie of a civil Life, and the Bond of the Weal-Publique. The beginning 
hereof was small and rude, which latter dayes having encreased and illustrated, is 
now, at length, arrived at some perfection, and much admired at by the present 
Age, being made happy by Time’s Revolutions, and still rendered more absolute 
by new discoveries : Among which, how far I may put in for a due claim, I leave 
to the fair Censure of the Iudicious, who had rather procure Good to others, than 
Applause to myself: and to testifie the reality hereof, I have published these 
Examples, and the following Directions, for the help and assistance of such as 
shall endeavour to acquire a facility in this commendable Art.” 


Then follow the Directions, of which, if possible, the phraseology is yet 
more curious, and which I will copy and send to you, MR. URBAN, should 
you desire it. 


40, Hauteville, Guernsey. Ie re, Lieut., R. A. 





THE AURORA POLARIS. 


Mr. URBAN,—Although the talented writer of the article on “The 
Aurora Polaris,” in your September number, is evidently well acquainted 
with the phenomena treated on, he appears to be unacquainted with the 
fact, that a theory identical with that now proposed by Professor Loomis 
on the cause of the aurora, was advanced by myself in a paper read at 
a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 1839; also at the meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow, 1840; and published in a pamphlet in 
1841. The theory was again brought under consideration at the meeting 
of the British Association in Oxford, 1847, and several of my papers on 
this and kindred subjects are published in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Fournal, To these papers and the reports on the above-named meetings, 
I must refer you for the details of my theory, and especially to the 
Atheneum, 1839, page 989 ; 1840, page 871 ; 1846, page 1328 ; and 1847, 
page 771. But although the theory advanced by myself, and that by 
Professor Loomis, are identical as to the cause of the aurora, the theory I 
advance extends over a much wider field, and applies to every phenomenon 
of evaporation, rain, lightning, hail, storm, &c., and in some degree to 
terrestrial magnetism. 

Respecting the height of the aurora, your author states that from 50 to 
500 miles, “were the limits actually observed during the display of 1859.” 
On this head I beg permission to state my belief that, as with the rainbow 
and a lunar halo, each person sees his own aurora, This view I have 
fairly supported in an article in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Fournal, 1848, shewing that in Dr. Dalton’s celebrated paper on this 
subject (see Transactions of the Royal Society) the only observations 
worthy of consideration were rejected because they gave no parallax to 
the aurora, while the observations on which he calculated the height of 
the aurora to be 105 miles were mere guess work. I also show that the 
observations of Professors Chevallier and Challis on the aurora of 
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October 24, 1847, support that view, as the centre of the corona was 
observed to be in a line with a certain star at Durham, but it appeared 
2° to the south of the same star at Cambridge, and therefore under the 
same angle at both places. 

For my own part, I believe the aurora is generally produced at an 
altitude but little above the ordinary height of clouds, and sometimes 
amongst clouds at a very moderate elevation even in this latitude ; and I 
have several times suggested that experiments should be tried with electric 
balloons, kites, rockets, or other elevated conductors, in the auroral 
district in America, which might produce effects which would lead to a 
better knowledge of the cause of the aurora, and perhaps throw some 
light on the cause of terrestrial magnetism also.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

G. A. ROWELL. 


Oxford, October 2, 1869. 
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